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From the Editor 


Are We Ready to Teach Reading? 


SEVERAL OF the articles in this issue 
of THe Reapinc TEACHER deal with 
the general subject of readiness. I al- 
most hesitate to say “reading readi- 
ness” because that has so long been 
associated with readiness for begin- 
ning reading. 

Now we know that “readiness for 
reading” is important for all stages 
of reading growth—in the upper ele- 
mentary grades, in secondary school, 
in college, and in adult reading. 

What about readiness for the teach- 
ing of reading? We have no real tests 
for this readiness. Yet I believe we 
will get some measure of our readiness 
for the teaching of reading if we con- 
sider our own reading attitudes and 
habits. Let’s take a look! 

What reading — other than daily 
newspapers — have I done since 
school began? Is it a book a week, a 
book a month, or maybe no books 
at all because I have been so swamp- 
ed with the job and the hectic rush 
of everyday living? The answer may 
help me understand some children 
who never read unless they have to. 

And when I read — what do I give 
my precious time to? The classics? 
Well, hardly — not in my busy life. 
Biography? Travel? Fiction? May- 
be a “whodunit” now and then? 

Probably no two of us would give 
the same answer. But even that fact 
will help us understand children’s 
reading choices. They are varied and 
uneven in both length and literary 
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quality. As adults we like to have 
the privilege of choosing what we 
read. In fact, I think I would have 
missed some of the pleasure in The 
Sea Around Us if I had been told I 
had to read it. I want to choose 
what I read, and I must face the 
fact that my students do too. 

Did I mention spending a couple of 
hours on The Readers’ Digest last 
month? If I take that into account, 
I will have to face the fact that I 
was reading on an eighth-grade level, 
for I am told that is the reading level 
of this most popular magazine. 

I guess I better remember that when 
I think of Charles, a seventh grader 
who chooses books on the third-grade 
level for free reading. It might allay 
his mother’s anxiety, too. 

Where do I do my reading? Some 
of it was on the train — a circum- 
stance beyond my control. But when 
I do control the circumstances, I fix 
myself up in comfort — a good light, 
a comfortable chair, the waste basket 
drawn up for a footstool, sometimes a 
little soft music in the background. 

Then I think of the school library, 
of the high school study periods in the 
auditorium. No wonder long-legged 
Charles squirms and fidgets or takes 
a poke at Steve! We are asking a lot 
when we ask him to sit still and read! 

In fact, I wonder if in the past 
I have been ready for the teaching of 
reading? 

Nancy Larrick, Editor 
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Growing Up in Reading 


by Gertrude Hildreth 
School of Education 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, New York 


LEARNING to read is a growth pro- 
cess in which habits are formed that 
enable the reader to consult books 
for information or to enjoy them for 
relaxation. The ultimate goal is to 
be able to derive the author’s mean- 
ing without conscious effort or undue 
attention to the techniques of the 
reading process itself. 

Progress along the road to mature 
reading habits is dependent upon the 
pupil’s state of readiness for each suc- 
cessive stage in the process. Readi- 
ness is, in fact, a fundamental law 
of all learning that involves thinking 
and the formation of perceptual- 
motor habits, Readiness may be de- 
fined as a state of receptivity for new 
learning due to conditions of growth 
and experience which characterize the 
learner at each new stage of develop- 
ment. Unless the child is in a state 
of readiness for learning he cannot 
assimilate new impressions nor use 
his new learning for any real purpose. 
If a child is ready to learn he un- 
derstands the meaning of what he 
learns. 

Dr. John Dewey repeatedly called 
attention to the futility of forcing 
children to respond to school lessons 
which were inharmonious with the 
child’s state of readiness. He was 
deeply concerned that every child 
should attain ripeness for learning in- 
stead of being relentlessly forced to 


undertake inappropriate and uncon- 
genial tasks. Failure can be predicted 
for any learning for which the child 
is unprepared through lack of suffici- 
ent mental maturation or social ex- 
perience. There is no doubt that lack 
of readiness accounts for much of the 
difficulty children experience in learn- 
ing to read not only in the beginning 
stages but all the way through school. 

Many parents and teachers, in their 
eagerness to have children learn to 
read, may not be aware that learning 
academic skills is not solely the re- 
sult of direct instruction. It is de- 
pendent, too, on maturation, on the 
child’s having reached the necessary 
stage of development to receive and 
to benefit from instruction. 

Too often there is a conflict be- 
tween the teacher’s aims for the class 
and the readiness of the individual 
pupils to achieve the goals set up for 
them. The wider the discrepancy be- 
tween the teacher’s demands of pupils 
and their state of readiness for in- 
struction the more mechanical the 
children’s attempts at learning be- 
come. In the case of reading, this 
divergence may mean failure to 
achieve, along with the development 
of negative attitudes. 


Readiness at Various Stages 


In educational practice the con- 
cept of readiness for reading has 
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been applied chiefly to readiness for 
beginning reading in the first year 
of schooling. Here there is such an 
abrupt transition from the child’s 
world to the school world that fail- 
ure to learn is inevitable for many 
beginners unless readiness for learning 
is considered in planning the pro- 
gram. In the higher grades the pro- 
gress from step to step in reading 
growth is so gradual that distinct 
stages are difficult to identify. Never- 
theless, at successive stages there are 
new learnings to acquire as well as 
old habits needing reinforcement. As 
the child advances into the higher 
grades reading makes new demands 
on intellect and experience. The 
pupil meets a rapidly increasing vo- 
cabulary of specialized words, he 
must learn new meanings of words 
previously learned, deal with greater 
complexity of sentence structure and 
organization of ideas, more subtlety 
of expression to convey the author’s 
meaning, longer selections of reading 
content which require sustained at- 
tention. 

Whether or not a child will grow 
up in reading normally because he has 
attained readiness for each new stage 
will depend upon the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of the readiness principle. 
This involves knowing each child’s 
level of attainment as he goes along 
through school, recognizing his indi- 
vidual potentiality for achieving 
growth in reading from stage to stage, 
and understanding how to insure the 
child’s readiness for each new step. 

There are several phases of readi- 
ness for reading about which teachers 
need to be concerned. One of these 
is readiness in terms of mental growth, 
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sheer ability to learn, to react with 
an increasing degree of maturity as 
the learning .problems become more 
complex. Other factors are linguistic 
readiness, knowledge and use of 
language; experiential readiness, that 
is, being in a receptive state because 
of having had experiences favorable 
to learning to read; and readiness in 
terms of personal interest, a factor 
which is closely related to the in- 
dividual’s experience and background. 


Linguistic Readiness 


It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the linguistic factor in readi- 
ness for reading from first grade 
throughout the school years. Contin- 
ued growth in reading is contingent 
upon the child’s development in con- 
trol over language, particularly oral 
language expression. The chief com- 
ponents of linguistic maturity include 
growth in comprehension of vo- 
cabulary, ability to comprehend a 
speaker’s meaning at increasingly 
mature levels, comprehension of the 
more highly specialized and abstract 
terms of the content subject text- 
books in science, social studies, math- 
ematics, literature and _ the arts; 
growth in control of the language 
idioms, English language patterns and 
rhythms, ability to handle the rela- 
tional words in spoken English. 

Growth in written English also has 
a bearing on progress in reading be- 
cause the two skills reinforce each 
other. Reading stimulates fuller, more 
accurate English expression. On the 
other hand, experience in writing 
motivates more extensive, more accur- 
ate reading. The pupil is a better 
writer because he is a better reader 
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and vice versa. By relating writing 
to reading in school instruction both 
skills are enriched. 


Experiential Readiness 


Readiness in terms of experience 
is also an essential ingredient of 
growth in reading. These two aspects 
of growth are intimately related. In- 
telligent reading is not only depend- 
ent upon rich experiencing in daily 
living but the ability to read grows in 
harmony with broadening experience 
because reading becomes more mean- 
ingful through this tie with the real 
and concrete. 

Too often reading lessons have 
been divorced from life in and out 
of school, from any experiences that 
would make the lessons meaningful. 
Under such circumstances practice 
can be nothing more than rote repeti- 
tion, a highly mechanical process. 

Some Indian boys in the southwest 
made better progress in reading when 
the context bore on their current vo- 
cational interest, the raising of live 
stock. Children in a primary class 
likewise saw more meaning in reading 
when the charts used for daily in- 
struction told about the turtle they 
had found in the road and brought 
to school to care for. 


Pupil Interest as a Factor 
in Readiness 


William James applied to educa- 
tion the old adage, “Strike while the 
iron is hot,” by suggesting that chil- 
dren learn best in the white glow of 
interest. Too often as the intermedi- 
“te and upper grades are reached the 
heavy load of textbook reading per- 
mits no time for recreational reading 
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allied with pupil interests. What has 
become of the keen enjoyment of 
reading the pupils showed in the 
primary grades? 

Children need to see some con- 
nection between their reading lessons 
and the things they enjoy doing or 
thinking about. The typical school 
program takes too little account of 
the great diversity of pupil interests, 
not only those of the studious aca- 
demic-minded child, but also the 
“practical-minded” child, for ex- 
ample, the child who lives a cowboy 
life in imagination if not in reality 
during most of his waking hours; or 
the preadolescent youngster who loves 
farm animals, or drives the tractor on 
his father’s farm. 


Individual Differences in Readiness 


Each child has his own unique pat- 
tern, his own pace for learning to 
read just as he has for learning all 
other skills. No one expects every mu- 
sic student or every sports enthusiast 
to learn at the same rate, because few 
even of similar age reach the same 
stage of readiness at the same time. 
It can be fatal to a child’s morale 
to force him to keep up with every 
other child in the group. In spite of 
the best effort a child of slow potenti- 
ality will lag behind. 

Readiness for reading at each suc- 
cessive step is not achieved in the 
main through special drill in eye 
movements, phrase flash reading, 
speeding-up pressures and the like, 
useful as these techniques may be. 
Rather it is achieved through making 
it possible for each pupil to read with 
understanding and satisfaction at his 
own attainment level. 
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Too often teachers have assigned 
lessons that were over the children’s 
heads without checking to see that 
the material was of suitable read- 
ability level. Perhaps the teacher may 
be unaware of the difficulty level of 
the books assigned to the class. Or 
she may be unaware of the criteria 
for judging the material or may be- 
lieve that any child can learn if he 
only tries hard enough. 

Fitting the books to the pupils is 
undoubtedly one of the best ways to 
insure readiness for reading at all 
levels, and to insure advancement 
with steady progress to the next level. 
As a result the pupil can truly enjoy 
reading, he begins to see the value in 
being able to read for himself, he de- 
velops positive attitudes instead of 
feeling that here is something he 
can’t learn, or refusing to try. 

Within rece’ t years the term read- 
ability has commanded more atten- 
tion as an important concept which 
is basic to the task of fitting the books 
to the pupils. There are two major 
aspects of readability to be consid- 
ered — on one hand, the readability 
of the pupils (though this is not the 
accepted meaning of the term in read- 
ing circles). What level of reading at- 
tainment has the child now reached, 
be it ever so low? 

The other factor is the readability 
of the reading matter available to the 
pupils. This is the meaning of read- 
ability in the terminology of reading 
specialists. How difficult is this partic- 
ular book or selection in terms of 
certain features of language construc- 
tion when ranged alongside the whole 
array of reading materials from the 
simplest story for beginners to the 
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most difficult adult reading materials? 
The chief factors to be considered in 
readability of context are sentence 
structure, vocabulary according to 
word count frequency, and word us- 
age. 

When the readability of the pupil 
in terms of present level of attain- 
ment and the readability of the ma- 
terial judged according to these 
features are brought into alignment, 
the result is equivalent to “trying on 
the books for size,” analagous to try- 
ing on clothing to fit a rapidly grow- 
ing youngster. With books, unlike the 
clothing, there is little virtue in select- 
ing a book several sizes too large, for 
such a misfit can only lead to marked 
distress or the calling forth of nega- 
tive reactions. 

Fortunately, within recent years the 
matter of readability of materials has 
received an increasing amount of at- 
tention from book publishers, so that 
even though the techniques of rating 
reading materials are still far from 
foolproof, the time may not be far 
distant when the readability of all 
school text material will be identified 
for the teacher in advance. Then all 
that remains is to fit the books to the 
respective attainment levels of the 
pupils. 

The good teacher makes certain 
that every child gets satisfaction from 
reading and from activities that pro- 
mote reading readiness. This may be 
no more than reading a few lines 
during Reading Club meeting from 
a current class newspaper. Textbooks 
which are traditionally assigned to 
classes on a fixed-grade basis can be 
adjusted to the growth stages of in- 
dividual pupils by ungrading the texts 
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and by providing a wide variety of 
textbooks rather than a single text for 
each grade. 

To fit the reading matter to the 
child’s level it is a good plan to col- 
lect, grade and file all sorts of mate- 
rials on every conceivable subject that 
would interest school children. The 
juvenile magazines are a good source 
of this material as are advertising bul- 
letins, brochures from manufacturing 
companies, and travel literature of 
various kinds. Another suggestion is 
to grade the reader stories in terms 
of readability and to index them by 
subject so that both the child’s readi- 
ness growth level and his interests can 
be more promptly matched when new 
reading material is needed or new les- 
sons are to be assigned. 

Another answer to fitting the read- 
ing matter to the pupils is to make 
more use of script text, that is, teach- 
er-devised material in the form of 
charts or multigraphed material 
adapted from books or composed by 
teacher and pupils. 


Readiness in Terms of Pupil Interests 


To maintain and develop a love of 
reading the child’s creative and emo- 
tional urges must be taken into ac- 
count as well as his changing inter- 
ests which result both from his own 
maturation and the environmental 
forces which influence him. It is a 
good thing to encourage a child’s in- 
terest in any type of book he wishes 
to select and to try to find reading 
material to fit his specific interests. 

“What do turtles eat?”, “Have you 
a good book on horses?” are typical 
questions children ask the school li- 
brarian. Their requests are varied: 


“I want a good book on Eskimos, 
photography, work the airline hostess 
does,”’ and so on. Most children enjoy 
reading about their special heroes of 
today or historical times. The best 
way to meet these diverse demands is 
to have a wide array of books avail- 
able to the children with the super- 
vision of selection in charge of a 
trained teacher-librarian. 

Study-type reading at school can 
be related to lively school projects— 
for example, our Mexican Neighbors, 
instead of being a separate textbook 
subject unrelated to other kinds of 
experience needed in studying this 
topic. 

Interest in reading can be increased 
through better use of oral reading for 
information and entertainment. Chil- 
dren can take turns from week to 
week reading orally before the book 
club. They can read parts for infor- 
mal dramatic performances, use oral 
reading for reporting to the class the 
results of their explorations in books. 

Teachers will think of many other 
ways in which readiness for reading 
through the grades can be achieved, 
even though this may mean going off 
the beaten track in teaching this basic 
skill. But the task will be worth the 
effort as the individual pupils are ob- 
served attaining maturity in reading 
habits and developing permanent in- 
terest in reading. 


A “must” for every teacher is 
Gertrude Whipple’s article in 
the September NEA Journal: 
“Questions and Answers About 
the Teaching of Reading.” 
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Is It Only Readiness for Reading 


That Is Involved? 


by Esther Milner 
School of Education 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


IF THE FINDINGS of a recent study’ 
can be generalized from, the answer 
to this question must be no. Addition- 
al, complex factors beyond the usually 
recognized ones of intelligence poten- 
tial and level of nervous system de- 
velopment were found to be related 
to readiness to read among a sample 
of Grade One schoolchildren. 

I'd like to tell you about the think- 
ing that led to this study of mine, 
primarily because it provides an illus- 
tration of how a reasonably good 
“hunch” can lead to what turned out 
to be a fascinating research experi- 
ence. 

I already knew that middleclass 
children as a group tend to do better 
on standard intelligence tests than do 
lowerclass children as a group. I also 
knew that this circumstance was parti- 
ally explainable by the high verbal 
content of most of these tests, content 
which serves to bias them in favor of 
middleclass children. Why, I asked 
myself one day, do middleclass chil- 
dren do better on verbal materials 
and lowerclass children do poorly? 

I recalled one of the unvarying ritu- 

‘Esther Milner, “A Study of the Rela- 
tionship between Reading Readiness in 
Grade One Schoolchildren and Patterns of 


Parent-Child Interaction,” Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. 22, No. 2 (June, 1951) , 95-1192. 
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als of my sister’s household concern- 
ing my nephew. Michael at three 
would rather have gone to bed with- 
out his supper than without hav- 
ing a story read to him. Usually it 
was one he already knew so well that 
if Daddy missed a sentence because 
he was sleepy, Michael filled it in for 
him. 

My introduction to the world of 
the lowerclass child through the pio- 
neering studies of Allison Davis and 
Robert J. Havighurst led me to be- 
lieve that such household rituals were 
probably very rare among lowerclass 
families. Might it not be interesting 
to explore whether or not middleclass 
children as a group, particularly up- 
per-middleclass* children, have more 
opportunities for verbal interaction 
with their parents and, generally, a 


. much richer verbal environment dur- 


ing their pre-school years, than do 
lowerclass children as a group? Less 
obviously, perhaps, were these dif- 
ferent backgrounds of verbal experi- 
ence in some way related to the level 
of reading ability a child develops 
when he enters school? 

On the basis of this hunch I form- 
ulated the following three hypotheses: 


* As defined by W. Lloyd Warner. See 
Reference 3. 
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(1) that the extent of reading abil- 
ity among Grade One schoolchildren 
is related to definable patterns of 
parent-child interaction in the family 
setting, and 

(2) that the patterns of interaction 
found to be associated with high read- 
ing ability among such children are 
further related to “higher” family 
social status, while the patterns of in- 
teraction found to be associated with 
low reading ability are related to 
“lower” family social status, and 

(3) that high reading ability in 
Grade One children is related to 
“higher” family social status and low 
reading ability to “lower” family so- 
cial status. 


Pursuing My Hunch 


Then I set about testing them. 
Children in the first grades were 
specifically included in the hypotheses 
on the assumption that at this stage 
in a child’s experience, school-based 
verbal influences have not yet come 
to play a major role in his verbal 
competencies. . 

The initially-selected “test group” 
of 108 children was made up of all 
the six and seven-year-olds in one 
Grade One class in each of three ele- 


mentary schools in a large Southern | 


city. The schools were selected so as 
to provide for a broad social class rep- 
resentation among the children in at- 
tendance. 

Although three tests were used with 
this group, only one proved to dis- 
criminate among the children. This 
was the language factors sub-tests of 
the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity, Primary Form, 1947 edition 
(children tested in groups of five) .* 


Since these sub-tests taken together 
closely approximate tests of reading 
readiness, the “language I. Q.” score 
obtained on this test became the basis 
of subject selection for the study 
group, rather than actual reading 
ability. The 21 children who obtained 
the highest “language I.Q.’s” were 
selected as being the “high-scorers,” 
and the 21 children who obtained the 
lowest “language 1.Q.’s” were select- 
ed as being the “low-scorers.” These 
42 children together constituted the 
“Study Group.” 

Data were obtained from and about 
the Study Group in the following 
ways: 

A. I interviewed each of these 42 
children individually and privately in 
their respective school settings, using 
an especially prepared series of open- 
ended questions which are so much 
a part of the findings that they must 
be reproduced in full in the order 
asked: 

1. If you had three wishes, what 
would they be? 

2. Does your mother do things that 
make you like her very much? What 
things? 

3. What makes you mad when 
you’re at home sometimes? Anything 
or anyone else? 

4. What things does your daddy do 
that make you cry or feel real bad? 

5. What do you wish you could 
do if only you could? 

6. Does your father do things that 
make you like him very much? What 
things? 

*On the basis of the results from the 
Haggerty Reading Exam, Sigma I, and an 
explanatory use of the Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraphs, it became evident that as a 


up, these children did not have a level 
of reading ability measurable by these tests. 
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7. What would you do if you had 
all the money you wanted? 

8. What things does your mother 
do that make you cry or feel real bad? 

9. Do you ever feel real happy? 
When do you feel happy? What 
makes you feel happy? 

10. Do you ever feel real sad? 
When do you feel sad? What makes 
you feel sad? 

11. Who would you like to be like 
when you grow up? 

12. What would you like to be, 
what kind of work would you like 
to do when you grow up? 

13. Do you have any books of your 
own? How many? Who reads them 
to you? When, usually? 

The children were already used to 
me through having “played games” 
(the tests) with me, and rapport was 
no problem at all. 

B. Student interviewers obtained 
data making possible social class typ- 
ing according to Warner’s Index of 
Status Characteristics from 33 of the 
42 sets of parents or parent surro- 
gates. 

C. These same graduate students 
obtained additional data through ex- 
tensive interviewing of the Study 
Group’s mothers in their homes. The 
two interview schedules used were de- 
signed, respectively: I. to obtain in- 
formation on the mother herself and 
on home routines and practices in 
general, and II., to obtain a daily 
home activity record for three suc- 
cessive days. 

All the data so obtained were tabu- 
lated according to whether the child 
involved was a “high-scorer” or a 
“low-scorer.” The “null hypothesis” 
that there should be no statistically 
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significant differences in the frequen- 
cy of similar replies between these 
two groups was systematically tested 
through application of the chi-square 
statistical technique. 

When the results so obtained were 
analyzed, I was gratified but not over- 
ly surprised to find that all three of 
my hypotheses were substantially cor- 
roborated. But I was not prepared for 
certain additional findings which now 
seem to me to be far more significant 
than the corroboration of the original 
“hunch.” 


Differences Between the Two Groups 


In order that you not be left in a 
vacuum at this point, and in order 
that you can appreciate on what bases 
the conclusions derived from the find- 
ings were reached, I’m going to item- 
ize every one of the differences be- 
tween the two groups of children that 
the statistical analysis of the responses 
revealed. Unfortunately, these items - 
are the bare bones, the distillation of 
originally rich and complex materials. 
The original data consisted of the 
verbatim answers of the children and 
of the mothers. The extensive tables 
in the original report of this study 
may prove a helpful reference here. 
Perhaps if I include a few samples of 
the verbatim answers of some of the 
low-scoring and high-scoring children, 
the nature of this study’s “raw data” 
will emerge more clearly for you. 

First, here are the differences be- 
tween the high-scorers and the low- 
scorers, as revealed (A) and (B), by 
the children’s own responses, and (C) 
and (D), by the mothers’ responses: 

A. The high-scorers, significantly 
more frequently than the low-scorers, 
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1. wished for toys and things to 
play with and/or a pet; 

2. expressed appreciation for the 
time their mother spent in taking 
them places and in reading to them; 

3. expressed strongly negative feel- 
ings about parental control and pro- 
hibition of their behavior and desires; 

4. indicated that they possess sever- 
al or a great many story books; 

5. indicated that they are habitual- 
ly read to by their parents. 

B. The low-scorers, significantly 
more frequently than the high-scorers, 

1. either were unable to think of a 
wish to make or expressed only one; 

2. expressed strong negative feeling 
about the physical punishment ad- 
ministered to them by their parents; 

3. either were unable to recall ever 
feeling “real happy” or could not 
describe or recall instances or situa- 
tions when they felt happy; 

4. indicated that they possessed 
only “funny books” and/or school 
books. 

C. The mothers of the high-scorers, 
significantly more frequently than the 
mothers of the low-scorers, indicated 
that: 

1. they occasionally make use of 
baby sitters; 

2. they usually go to bed at 10 p.m. 
or later; 

3. they usually get up later than 
6:00 a.m. 

4. they serve the children their 
midday meal at 12:30 or earlier; 

5. they expect the children to look 
after their own possessions and /or 
their own room as a regular house- 
hold responsibility ; 

6. they are mainly in a professional 
or responsible clerical occupation in 
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addition to their home functions; 

7. they were teachers before mar- 
riage; 

8. their education ranged from two 
years of college to the M.A. degree; 

9. usually they have breakfast with 
their children; 

10. they usually have a two-way 
conversation with the children during 
breakfast and/or permit them to 
prattle away; 

11. the entire family (father, moth- 
er, brothers, sisters, etc.) ordinarily 
have breakfast together; 

12. There is usually general con- 
versation among family members at 
the breakfast table; 

13. the children participate in the 
conversation at the supper table; 

14. they or another related adult 
(e.g., father, grandmother) hug or 
kiss or speak approvingly to their 
children during the course of a typical 
day. 

D. The mothers of the low-scorers, 
significantly more frequently than the 
mothers of the high-scorers, indicated 
that: 

1. they did not use a baby sitter; 

2. they arise at 6:00 a.m. or earlier; 

3. they go to bed earlier than 10:00 
p.m. ; 

4. if they employ bribes as a child 
training technique, they give a small 
amount of money as the most frequent 
bribe ; 

5. their current occupation is that 
of housewife only; 

6. their occupations before mar- 
riage were all of a service nature; 

7. they went no further than the 
eleventh grade in school; 

8. usually they do not eat break- 
fast with their children; 
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9. they usually do not talk with 
their children during breakfast or 
they only give direct orders, cautions 
and instructions to them in a one-way 
communication fashion; 

10. the children do not ordinarily 
talk with anyone between the time 
they finish breakfast and the time 
they leave for school; 

11. most days, no one has any con- 
versation with the children while they 
are eating their supper; 

12. neither they nor any other re- 
lated adults hug, kiss, or speak ap- 
provingly to their children during 
the course of a typical day. 

E. Presence in the high-scoring 
group was found to be related to 
middleclass status on the part of the 
child’s family, while presence among 
the low-scorers was related to lower- 
class family status. 


What the Children Said 


Now for sample answers of children 
in the two groups. 

To the question, “If you had three 
wishes, what would they be?” 

Charles, a low-scorer, answered, “I 
don’t know” (and when I repeated 
the question, again answered) “I 
don’t know.” 

Billy, a high-scorer, answered, “A 
tricycle. And a baseball bat. And a 
ball.” 

Joyce, a high-scorer, answered, 
“That my brother would be in the 
same room (at school).” (When she 
continued to talk about her young 
brother, I asked, “Any other wish- 
es?”) “That he wasn’t so bad. That 
when the sun goes down, the sliding 
board wouldn’t be so cold.” 

To the question, “Does your moth- 
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er do things that make you like her 
very much?” If answer to this ques- 
tion was “yes,” I then asked, “What 
things?” 

Alfred, a low-scorer, answered, 
“Yes. Tell me cut the wood and wipe 
my face and clean up.” (Anything 
else?) “No.” 

Walter, a high-scorer, nodded and 
said, “She cooks dinner. She reads 
stories to me.” 

Amelia, a high-scorer, nodded and 
answered, “She buys things. Some- 
times she gives’: me some candy.” 
(Anything else?) “She reads some 
books. She takes me places. She buys 
me some ice cream sometimes.” 

To the question, “What things does 
your daddy do that make you cry or 
feel real bad?” 

Arthur, a low-scorer, answered, 
“He whip me.” (Anything else?) 
“No.” 

Jerry, high-scorer, answered, 
“Holler at me. Make me go to bed.” 

Linda, a high-scorer, answered, 
“He doesn’t do me anything.” 

To the question, “Does your father 
do things that make you like him 
very much?” If answer was “yes,” 
I then asked, “What things?” 

Aaron, a low-scorer, nodded and 
answered, “He buy me cars. He go 
to town and when he come back I 
got a truck and a watch. He bought 
me a great big dump truck that big 
(gesture) .” 

Bobbie, a high-scorer, answered, 
“Mhm. He promises he’s going to get 
me something and he gets it.” {Any- 
thing else?) “Nothing else.” 

Bernice, a low-scorer, nodded and 
answered, “He give me money some- 
times, sometimes he doesn’t.” 
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Vivian, a high-scorer, said, “Grand- 
daddy. He reads stories. We have a 
farm and he sometimes takes me 
there.” 

To the question, “Do you ever feel 
real happy?” If answer “yes”, then 
I asked, “When? What makes you 
feel real happy?” ; 

Bobbie, a high-scorer, answered, 
“When my mama lets me go off, I’m 
happy; and when she lets me go to 
the store to buy things, I feel happy; 
when she buys me_ things, I feel 
happy; when she takes me to a party 
at her school, I feel happy.” 

Bernice, a low-scorer, answered, 
“Yes ma’m. Sometimes when it be a 
pretty day, I go out and see all the 
pretty grass.” (Anything else?) “I can 
play ball — I feel cool then.” (Do 
you like to feel cool?) “Yes ma’m. I 
don’t like to be hot.” 

To the question series, “Do you 
have any books of your own? How 
many? What kind? Who reads them 
to you? When, usually?” 

Alfred, a low-scorer, answered, 
“Yeh. Funny books. Three. My broth- 
er.” (Does he go to school?) “He 
don’t go to school. He park trucks.” 

Sylvia, a high-scorer, answered, 
“Mhm. About a thousand. I haven’t 
counted them yet. My mama, my dad- 
dy, my grandma, sometimes myself. In 
the evening, after I eat my meal.” 


Combining the Data 


It is important to note here, again, 
that differences in response between 
the low-scorers and the high-scorers 
became apparent on a group basis 
only; it was not unusual for individ- 
ual low-scorer and ‘high-scorer re- 
sponses to be similar. 
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When we combine both kinds of 
data, the children’s own perceptions, 
(A) and (B) above, and the informa- 
tion supplied by their mothers, (C) 
and (D) above, it seems clear that for 
this sample of children the follow- 
ing statements can be made: 

1. The high-scorers as a group have 
a much higher quantity and quality 
of verbal experiences in the home 
than the low-scorers as a group have. 

2. The emotional atmosphere in 
the home and the quality of the 
parent-child relationship differs radi- 
cally for the high-scorers and the low- 
scorers. Although the controlling or 
punishing function of their parents 
was felt keenly by both groups, for 
the high-scorers this perception ap- 
pears to be balanced by the further 
perception that these controlling per: 
sons also loved them, were interested 
in them. They seem to have had 
many more opportunities for emo- 
tionally positive interaction with their 
parents. The low-scorers do not seem 
to have been given such evidences of 
affection and/or interest and do not 
seem to have developed such a bal- 
ancing perception. 

3. Parent-child interaction patterns 
found to be associated with the high- 
scoring group were related to middle- 
class family status and patterns asso- 
ciated with the low-scorers were re- 
lated to lowerclass family status. Fur- 
ther, the higher the scoring, the high- 
er the child’s family’s social status, 
and the reverse. 


Conclusions From the Data 


From the nature of these data, we 
can reasonably conclude that these 
differences in home-experience back- 
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ground of the two groups have been 
consistent, and characteristic of their 
pre-school life. On this basis, it seems 
evident that, aside from whatever in- 
nate factors may have contributed to 
the difference in readiness to read 
between the high-scorers and the low- 
scorers, their background of experi- 
ence before entering school has dif- 
fered markedly in at least three ways: 

1. The low-scoring children have 
apparently not had as many oppor- 
tunities for verbal experience as have 
the high-scorers, nor has the quality 
of what experience they have had 
been as high, in terms of the verbal 
models available to them. 

2. Verbal experiences — conversa- 
tion, being read to — have, for the 
high-scorers, come to be associated 
with a positive inner “feeling tone,” 
and with happy experiences with 
adults. There is no evidence that such 
inner associations have been built up 
by the low-scorers. 

3. The low-scoring group’s back- 
ground of social-emotional experience 
involving adults has been quite dif- 
ferent from the high-scoring group’s 
experiences in this area. Whereas the 
high scorers’ experiences have led 
them to associate affection and re- 
ward with adult figures in addition 
to control and prohibition, the ex- 
periences of the low-scorers have led 
them to associate primarily control 
and punishment (as well as basic 
physical care) with adult figures. 

It is generally conceded that the 
overall aim of at least the grade 
school is the effective socialization of 
the child without damage to (indeed, 
to the enrichment of) his inner-life 
development. When we fit these dif- 
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ferent backgrounds of experience into 
this aim, the broader implications of 
these findings begin to emerge. 

In terms of its effects on the child’s 
emotional adjustment and/or per- 
sonality integration the most effective 
and positive means of child socializa- 
tion is for the child to want, of his 
own accord, to please adults. What 
different expectations and readinesses 
these two groups of children have 
brought with them, on this score 
alone, to the adult-controlled school 
situation! 

We must admit that the program 
of most schools presupposes a back- 
ground of verbal and social-emotional 
experiences in its entering students 
similar to that of the high-scoring 
group of this study. As Allison Davis 
and others have pointed out, it is 
geared to, and perpetuates the values 
of, the middleclass portions of our 
population. Children who have not 
had the opportunity before entering 
school to develop positive associations 
with the printed page and with adult- 
dominated situations, would seem to 
be lacking in the basic complex of 
motivations most conducive to (a) 
their being “teachable,” and (b) their 
being taught to read. 


What Are the Implications? 


' Most of us will agree that a great 
many children entering our schools do 
not seem to be readily “teachable,” 
nor ready to read. We cannot auto- 
matically assume, however, on the 
basis of one study such as this one, 
that the “reasons” for their being 
so. are uniformly those pointed to 
in this study. Rather, each of us 
who teaches young children must ask 
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herself: How many of my children 
who seem to be lacking in any desire 
to learn and to learn to read have 
had a background of home experi- 
ences similar to that of the low- 
scorers of this study? And, after each 
of us has identified, through careful 
on-the-spot investigation, which of 
our children seem to belong in this 
group, we can then ask ourselves 
further: What are the implications 
for my teaching practice with these 
children? 

I should like to offer one set of 
answers to this last question. The im- 
plications for teaching practice would 
seem to be the necessity for the school 
to try to “fill in” this motivational 
gap right at the beginning of the 
child’s school experience. This is es- 
sential for all later school learning 
and adjustment. Such filling-in should 
begin, preferably, much earlier than 
the child’s sixth or seventh year. As 
is suggested in the original report on 
this study, publicly-supported nursery- 
schools seem to be the most effective 
remedial* step open to the school and 
to the society of which it is a part. 
Such schools should be available to 
those levels of the population most 
likely to be in need of them. They 
should be staffed with our most com- 
petent teachers from the point of view 
of personality, training, and breadth 
of understanding. 

But you may answer, and rightly 
so: It may be many years before such 
a program gets under way. What can 


‘This word has been specifically chosen, 
since broad economic-social values and 
forces have played a role in the family re- 
lationships found to be typical for these 
children and cannot be overlooked in the 
most effective approach of all, the preven- 
tive, 
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we as individual teachers and ad- 
ministrators do in the meantime? 

It seems to me that ongoing school 
programs in what is usually termed 
“remedial reading,” should become, 
initially at least, programs in “reme- 
dial social-emotional experiences with 
adults and the printed page.” 

Many appropriate techniques have 
already been recommended by others 
and are practiced in some schools to 
take the emotional needs of the child 
into account. For example, classes or 
sub-groupings should be small enough 
so that the adult can interact direct- 
ly with each child on an individual 
basis many times during the course 
of a school day. 

A warm, positive interpersonal re- 
lationship should be built up between 
teacher and child through whatever 
means are meaningful to the child. 
These may include shared play activi- 
ties, frequent opportunities to relax 
in the teacher’s arms as she reads from 
a book in clear view to both, many 
and varied verbal-reading experiences 
introduced in a consistently emotion- 
ally-positive context as part of the 
child’s general background of stim- 
ulation. In general, so far as appropri- 
ate techniques are concerned, the 
blurring of present professional 
boundary lines between social group 
work and teaching seems to me to be 
necessary. 

These suggestions clearly amount 
to a recommendation that the school 
take over still more of the functions 
proper to the family. This is a cur- 
rent social trend much deplored by 
many social philosophers. I find my- 
self in substantial agreement with this 
point of view on the theoretical level, 
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but I am coming to appreciate that 
so long as society expects the school 
to discharge its educative responsibil- 
ity effectively, the school must become 
concerned with the child’s level of 
readiness for what he is expected to 
do. In those instances where the 
family has not adequately prepared a 
child motivation-wise for his school 
experiences, it seems inconsistent for 
society to say to the school: “Do a 
good job of your job, but don’t con- 
cern yourself with those aspects of 
the child’s experience which are pre- 
requisite to your doing a good job.” 

This pilot study seems to me also 
to have some rather definite implica- 
tions for teacher training. If that 
much-used term “the whole child” is 
to become more than a catch-word in 
the training of teachers, it is impor- 
tant that both a broad and a specific 
sociological-anthropological orienta- 
tion become an integral part of such 
training. 

It is important that a_ teacher’s 
training broaden the scope and the 
depth of her understanding of the re- 


spective interdependent roles the 
family and school play in individual 
development. 


It is important that her training 
provide her with the social group 
worker’s approach to, and skill in, 
recreational activities suitable for the 
age-level she will be working with. 

It is important that her training 
provide her with the opportunity to 
develop the kind of research orienta- 
tion and skills which will prove most 
useful to her on the job. Why 
shouldn’t the classroom teacher have 
the opportunity to enjoy the kind of 
stimulation and growth that goes 
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along with following up some “rea- 
sonably good hunch” of hers—an ex- 
perience more frighteningly and pro- 
saically known as a “research study”? 

I believe that this study also has 
implications for the lay citizen. Like 
other studies in which the role of 
early-childhood experiences in vari- 
ous phases of individual development 
have been explored, it re-emphasizes 
the basic role that a child’s early 
school experiences can play in his en- 
tire educational and social-adjustment 
history. And it accentuates the urgent 
need that those who teach young 
children should be at least as well 
paid; if not better paid, than other 
teachers. 

The question which I would like to 
leave for your consideration is this: 
Can the school afford to ignore the 
all-important motivational gap, point- 
ed to in this study, in the experience 
of what may well be the larger pro- 
portion® of its entering students? 
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Evaluation Techniques in the Readiness Program 


by Roy A. Kress, Jr. 

The Reading Clinic 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


No piscussion of reading readiness 
is complete without consideration of 
the techniques which may be used to 
determine when a child is ready for 
reading. The term reading readiness 
no longer applies only to that level 
of maturation found in the child 
ready for initial reading activities. 
Rather, as Dr. Nila B. Smith has put 
it, reading readiness applies to “all 
stages of growth in reading and at 
all levels of maturation.” 

This article will be limited, how- 
ever, to tests applying to the former, 
more narrow concept of the readi- 
ness stage. I hope that the following 
paragraphs will help those kinder- 
garten and primary teachers who fre- 
quently ask: 

1. Of what value are reading 

readiness tests? 

2. How can I best use reading 

readiness tests in my classroom? 

3. What reading readiness tests are 

available? 


identification of Learner Needs 


The role of the teacher is funda- 
mentally one of providing for the 
needs of the individuals within her 
classroom so as to promote whole- 
some growth in terms of each child’s 
total personality. Teaching becomes 
a process of constant appraisal of 
each child’s present level of behavior 
so that instruction may be based upon 


specific learner needs and interests. 
There are several approaches to this 
problem of appraisal. I shall deal 
briefly with each as a means of ex- 
plaining the place of reading readi- 
ness tests in the school program. 

Developmental History. Nearly 
every school system maintains some 
record of each pupil’s pre-school de- 
velopment. This record should in- 
clude information which will give the 
teacher some insight into the child’s 
physical, mental, social and emotional 
development. Data concerning the 
age at which the child learned to 
walk, cut his first teeth, established 
adequate elimination and dressing 
habits, and developed acceptable 
means of communication will often 
provide the teacher with a key to the 
child’s present performance level. 

In essence, the developmental his- 
tory is the setting in which we inter- 
pret all other information which is 
accumulated about a child. In the 
clinic with which I am associated, 
such information is collected during 
the first interview with the parents 
and provides the basis for the sub- 
sequent reading analysis program. 

Systematic Observation. “All good 
teaching is essentially diagnostic,” and 
teacher judgment based upon sys- 
tematic observations of children is a 
necessary part of this diagnostic pro- 
cess. The well organized teacher 
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should provide herself with a check 
list of the factors considered essential 
in a child who is ready for reading. 
This list should be used as a guide in 
making systematic observations of the 
present status of her children. Enu- 
merations of these factors may be 
found in all professional texts deal- 
ing with the readiness programs. 

However, the teacher’s ability to 
evaluate her observations will depend 
to a large extent upon her professional 
preparation in the fields of child de- 
velopment and differential psycho- 
logy. There is no substitute for the 
sound judgment of the well prepared 
teacher. 

Appraisal of Language Develop- 
ment. Reading is a process which in- 
volves, among other things, the abil- 
ity to make associations between visu- 
al symbols (words) and the experi- 
ences which these symbols represent. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the 
child have full understanding of the 
language symbols in an oral sense be- 
fore he can be expected to compre- 
hend them in printed form. Oral 
language ability precedes the devel- 
opment of reading ability. It follows 
that the child who is ready for read- 
ing should have adequate oral lan- 
guage control over the symbols which 
he will be expected to learn to read 
in his initial reading experiences. 

This recognition of the logical se- 
quence in which language abilities 
mature has been used by Betts (1) in 
the development of a test of hearing 
comprehension which provides an in- 
dex to the child’s readiness for read- 
ing. Essentially, it is a process of ap- 
praising the child’s ability to compre- 
hend, at a level of seventy-five percent 
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or better, the material which is read 
to him from a graded series of basal 
readers. Both story-type and factual 
material should be used, and the child 
should be expected to relate the in- 
formation contained in the selection 
in language commensurate with that 
used by the author. Betts assumes 
that an acceptable performance pro- 
vides an index to the child’s read- 
ing capacity. 

Mental Maturity. Intelligence ap- 
pears to correlate about .60 with read- 
ing ability. However, the fact that a 
child possesses average or superior 
intelligence does not insure that he 
will experience success in reading. 
Nevertheless, teachers should have 
some means of appraising mental ca- 
pacity as a part of the readiness pro- 
gram and should be professionally 
trained in the interpretation and use 
of intelligence test results. Many in- 
vestigators recommend the use of 
non-language type tests of intelligence 
with children who are experiencing 
difficulty in learning to read. This 
is because inadequacies in reading 
ability may have a detrimental effect 
for such children when dealing with 
items which are verbal in nature. 
Bond and Fay (2) recently reported 
that intermediate-grade children with 
reading ages less than their mental 
ages were seriously penalized by the 
verbal items on the 1937 revision of 
the Stanford-Binet intelligence test. 
They also reported that the child with 
superior reading ability is probably 
overrated on mental age by this test. 


Reading Readiness Tests 


In addition to the foregoing types 
of appraisal in the readiness program, 


standardized tests of reading readiness 
should be employed to provide an ob- 
jective measure of the child’s pre- 
paredness for initial reading instruc- 
tion. The teacher who uses standard- 
ized test results as a means of verify- 
ing or amending her own judgments 
based upon systematic classroom ob- 
servation has taken a long step in the 
direction of objectification in her 
daily appraisal program. 

In general, there are two types of 
such tests; (1) those designed for use 
in group situations and, (2) those 
which are to be administered individ- 
ually. Group tests speed up the test- 
ing process, but have less diagnostic 
value and must be interpreted more 
cautiously. Both types have a place in 
the classroom. They may be used 
advantageously by the teacher, not 
only as testing instruments, but as 
means for providing more individ- 
ualized instruction through the iden- 
tification of the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of her pupils. 

Value of Reading Readiness Tests. 
Reading readiness tests are designed 
to sample the specific skills needed in 
reading. They should therefore cor- 
relate highly with success in reading 
activities. Kottmeyer (8), investigat- 
ing the validity of one reading readi- 
ness test as a predictor of success in 
reading, reported a correlation of .52 
between readiness test scores and 
subsequent reading achievement. 
Robinson and Hall (11) summarized 
the data on all available sources prior 
to 1942 and arrived at a median cor- 
relation of .51 for readiness tests as 
predictors of later success in reading. 
Henig (6) recently reported a “sub- 
stantial degree of success in predict- 


ing the outcome of children’s first 
year of reading” for one of the more 
frequently used reading readiness bat- 
teries. 

However, in all of the research I 
have reviewed, it is increasingly evi- 
dent that there is no one test which 
can accurately predict a child’s suc- 
cess in reading activities. The teacher 
should consider such tests as one more 
means to enhance her appraisal pro- 
gram. Use such test results with de- 
velopmental history data, systematic 
observation, information on mental 
capacity, and an informal appraisal 
of language abilities. Then you have 
a strong diagnostic program aimed at 
the identification of specific learner 
needs. This, then, is the major ad- 
vantage of using standardized reading 
readiness tests in the classroom. 

Secondary values found in the use 
of such tests have been discussed else- 
where (10, 7, 4). Briefly, the results 
of these tests provide the teacher 
with: 

(1) A reasonably accurate and 
reliable measure of the abilities of her 
class for comparison with the average 
performance of the larger group upon 
which the test was standardized. 

(2) An objective means of com- 
paring individuals within her class 
with each other, both on total test 
achievement, and on the specific abili- 
ties measured by the various sub- 
test batteries. 

(3) A standardized measure for 
comparison with the results of stand- 
ardized tests of mental maturity to 
determine how closely the child is 
working to his expected achievement 
level. 

In conjunction with the other eval- 
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uations of readiness they also provide 
the teacher with: 

(4) A basis for grouping for in- 
struction in terms of overall achieve- 
ment in readiness activities. 

(5) A basis for grouping for speci- 
fic instructional activities, according 
to the needs indicated in the results of 
the various sub-tests. 

Selecting Readiness Tests. “A 
readiness test is a useful instrument 
only in so far as it measures abilities 
which are employed in particular 
reading programs” (13, pp. 182-183). 
Predictive-type tests are designed pri- 
marily to measure present achieve- 
ment in the abilities and skills which 
are needed to acquire higher level 
abilities and skills. Such tests should 
always be carefully selected in terms 
of the abilities which are to be used 
in the training program to develop 
new skills. 

The readiness test most appropriate 
for measurement in a specific school 
should be selected to match the read- 
ing program which will be carried 
out in that school. Personnel respon- 
sible for the selection of readiness 
tests must be familiar with the school 
reading program and the type of tests 
available. 

Most of the current tests of reading 
readiness have been reviewed in the 
Third Mental Measurements Year- 
book (3) which will be found a con- 
venient reference for the busy teacher 
or school administrator. A few of the 
most popular ones are listed here 
as a representative sampling of those 
which are available. 

American School Readiness Test by 
Robert V. Young, Willis E. Pratt, and 
Carroll A. Whitmer. Bloomington, 
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Illinois: Public School 
Company. (Group Test) 

Gates Reading Readiness Tests by 
Arthur I. Gates. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. (Group and Indi- 
vidual Test) 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 
by J. Murray Lee and W. W. Clark. 
Los Angeles: California Test Bureau. 
(Group Test) 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests by 
Gertrude H. Hildreth and Nellie L. 
Griffiths. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. (Group Test) 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Test by 
Marion Monroe. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. (Group and In- 
dividual Test) 

Stevens Reading Readiness Test by 
Avis C. Stevens. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company. (Group and 
Individual Test) 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness 
Test, by M. J. Van Wagenen. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Educational 
Test Bureau. (Individual Test) 

Many of the publishers of the most 
popular basal reading textbooks have 
also published readiness tests to ac- 
company the reading series. Rating 
scales and test manuals are included 
with the readiness materials. 

Cautions in Using Readiness Tests. 
A teacher frequently makes a poor 
test examiner because she finds it 
difficult to put aside her role as teach- 
er long enough to obtain a valid meas- 
ure of a child’s performance abilities. 
The teacher who is to administer her 
own tests must become efficient as an 
examiner if she expects the child to 
give his best performance in the 
standardized situation. The following 
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suggestions may be helpful to teachers 
in gaining a clinical orientation to- 
ward test administration. 

1. Know the directions for admin- 
istration and the time limits to be ob- 
served, Follow them exactly. They 
should not be modified unless the test 
authors have indicated that modifica- 
tions are permissible. 

2. Provide each child with ade- 
quate working space and materials. 
Lighting and ventilation should be 
controlled to reduce fatigue. 

3. Limit testing sessions for kinder- 
garten and first grade children to 
20-30 minutes at one sitting. If nec- 
essary, break the test at an appropri- 
ate time and reserve the remainder 
for another period. 

4. Put each child at ease in the 
testing situation. Encourage him to 
try each item, to respond to the best 
of his ability, but relieve his anxiety 
about failure on items which may be 
too difficult. 

5. Watch the child carefully during 
the test administration. Make nota- 
tions concerning his attitude, atten- 
tion, concentration, interest and any 
symptoms of tension which may be 
observed. These may be helpful in in- 
terpreting the test results, 

6. Score your own tests. This will 
add to your total picture of the child 
and be of assistance in subsequent in- 
structional periods. 

7. Be diagnostic in your interpreta- 
tion. Don’t be satisfied with test 
scores alone. Analyze the child’s er- 
rors and classify them for use in plan- 
ning his instructional program around 
the specific needs revealed. 

8. Add the test results to the fund 
of information which you have ac- 


cumulated about each child and eval- 
uate them in terms of the total pic- 
ture, not in isolation. 


Summary 


In this discussion I have assumed 
that an adequate appraisal of read- 
ing readiness is a necessary part of 
every readiness program, and that this 
appraisal should be a continuous 
process. The part that standardized 
tests of reading readiness play in this 
evaluation has been discussed together 
with specific suggestions for their se- 
lection and use by the classroom 
teacher. 

However, such tests can be assigned 
only a minor role in the diagnostic 
teaching program. The teacher is 
working with the whole child. She 
must then include, as part of this 
continuous program of appraisal, 
evaluations in areas which are not 
sampled in standardized tests of read- 
ing readiness. By so doing, readiness 
tests assume their rightful place in 
the school program as one means of 
promoting instructional procedures 
based upon specific learner needs. 
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Sharp Eyes and Sharp Ears in the Kindergarten 


by Dorothy E. Cooke 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 


WHEN you enter a kindergarten in 
May and see all the children grasping 
pencils and attempting to draw lines 
from left to right in a workbook... . 
well—to put in mildly—it gives your 
educational foundations a jolt. 

What known facts of child develop- 
ment are being violated in this situa- 
tion? Presumably this formal activity 
is supposed to develop reading readi- 
ness—but at the kindergarten level? 

The teacher directing the activity 
is giving instructions. “Draw a line 
from the robin to its home.” 

Then those who can, do. Those 
who cannot, watch their neighbors 
and then they do likewise. One wee 
girl leans toward a friend and whis- 
pers, “What is a robin?” 

Now one part of an effective pro- 
gram comes crystal clear. “What is 
a robin?” indicates what the activity 
should have been for those tiny tots 
that May morning. Since reading be- 
gins with meanings or concepts, there 
is evident need for an outdoor walk 
about the school observing nature, 
asking questions and learning an- 
swers, looking when Billy calls out, 
“There’s a robin!” 

Each reader for herself can com- 
plete this May morning picture and 
season it with children’s laughter. Fol- 
lowing the schoolyard excursion, pic- 
ture the scene in the kindergarten: A 
group of children are looking at the 
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colorful pictures of birds on one of the 
bulletin boards. The wee girl says, 
“Look Billy! There is a picture of 
the robin we saw!” 


Reading Readiness 
in the Kindergarten 


Each kindergarten teacher needs a 
reference list of words which the 
child will meet in his basic reading 
in the first grade. After a walk, an 
excursion or a classroom activity, she 
can check words for which concepts 
have been introduced. At other times 
the teacher may plan with the chil- 
dren an activity that will aid in de- 
veloping specific meanings needed for 
words to be read the following year 
or when the child has developed a 
well-rounded readiness for reading. 

Reach for the book by your favorite 
reading “expert.” He will tell you in 
his own words that the factors that 
constitute readiness for reading are 
mental readiness, physical readiness, 
personal and emotional readiness, and 
educational readiness. 

He may spell it out by listing nine 
instructional activities that foster the 
development of that part of educa- 
tional readiness termed “reading read- 
iness:” (1) developing concepts need- 
ed for reading; (2) developing spoken 
vocabulary; (3) providing training in 
the correct pronunciation of words; 
(4) developing an understanding that 
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reading is observed from left to right; 
(5) providing training in arranging a 
series of ideas in proper sequence; 
(6) providing training in auditory 
discrimination; (7) providing train- 
ing in visual discrimination; (8) pro- 
viding training in using sentences; 
and (9) creating a desire to learn to 
read. 

All of these are tremendously im- 
portant and can be developed easily 
with some planning and ingenuity on 
the teacher’s part. 

Let me tell you of some of the ways 
I have seen teachers develop two of 
these nine activities. The two I 
speak of are given such high-sounding 
terms that they often frighten the 
beginner: auditory discrimination and 
visual discrimination. Yet they are 
two on which all reading is depend- 
ent. 

By auditory discrimination we 
mean the ability to distinguish be- 
tween sounds. Almost every kinder- 
gartener recognizes the difference be- 
tween the sound of the school bell 
and the sound of the fire siren. That 
is auditory discrimination. But as he 
develops this discrimination, we want 
him to be able to make such fine dis- 
tinctions as between were and where, 
or between can and can’t. That takes 
experience. Such experience can be 
introduced in kindergarten through 
non-reading games that prove good 
fun while children are sharpening 
their auditory discrimination. 

Visual discrimination must be 
sharpened, too, if the child is to learn 
to see the fine differences between 
pet and pat, or between tin and ten. 
Many a boy in kindergarten has sur- 
prised his teacher by recognizing a 
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1951 Chevrolet a block from the play- 
ground. He knows the contour of 
that particular model so well that he 
could never confuse it with a Ford as 
the teacher might do. That is visual 
discrimination of a special kind. 
One of the jobs of the kindergarten 
teacher is to develop such visual dis- 
crimination still further so that each 
child will be quick to see likenesses 
and differences. This, too, can be 
done through games and activities 
which children enjoy thoroughly. 


Activities for Developing 
Auditory Discrimination 


What Did I Do? Children sit in a 
semicircle. One child goes behind the 
semicircle and performs some action 
such as skipping, running, hopping, 
sliding, jumping, or clapping. He 
then goes before the group and asks, 
“What did I do?” The child who 
answers correctly performs the next 
action. 

Do This. Teacher initiates game by 
tapping on table or toy drum and ask- 
ing children to imitate her. For ex- 
ample, the teacher may say, “Do 
this,” and then she may make one 
long and two short taps. Chosen child 
imitates these taps. After some prac- 
tice a child can be leader. Variation: 
“Patterns of sound” may be made by 
clapping. 

Tick! Tock! Where Is the Clock? 
Hide a loudly ticking clock while 
children hide eyes. Then ask chil- 
dren, “Tick, Tock, where is the 
clock?” Choose two or three chil- 
dren to hunt. Child who finds clock 
hides it next. 

Finding the Bell. One child leaves 
the room. Another child is given a 
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small round bell to be held loosely. 
When child enters room, all children 
wave hands until child locates bell. 

Listen and Tell. Children close 
eyes and listen and then tell what they 
hear. 

Mother Cat and Kittens. This is a 
familiar game. Child who is Mother 
Cat chooses three kittens. Mother 
Cat covers her eyes and then kittens 
hide in room. Mother Cat locates 
kittens by listening to their “mews.” 

What Is This? Child imitates a 
noise such as an animal or a machine 
noise and asks, “What is this?” 

Add-a-Word. Teacher names two 
or three words that begin alike, e.g., 
fish, farmer. The child must add a 
word beginning with the same letter. 


Activities for Developing 
Visual Discrimination 


Match My Blocks. Child arranges 
three or four kindergarten blocks into 
a design and says, “Match my 
blocks.” Chosen child makes a dup- 
licate of first child’s design. Children 
can play this game at each table. 

How Are We Alike? Choose two 
children with similarities to stand be- 
fore the group. The two children 
chorus, “How are we alike?” (Simi- 
larities may be pointed out, e.g., “You 
are both wearing sweaters.” “You 
both have brown eyes.”) Variation: 
Reverse of game can be played, “How 
are we different?” 

Touch and Tell. Touch two things 
and tell whether they are the same or 
different. 

Finding Likenesses or Differences. 
The teacher can make many abstract 
designs with lines for children to in- 
crease ability to determine likenesses 
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or differences. Again working from 
the simple to the more difficult, the 
first “set” of line cards may be made 
with the different one being a second 
color, e.g., two blue lines and one red. 
The difference could be in position as 
three vertical lines and one slanted 
line. The difference could be in the 
number of lines in each group. For 
each of the above suggestions a large 
card can be made showing two or 
three identical groups and one dif- 
ferent. These should be kept as “sets.” 

Chalk Talk. The teacher can make 
a number of simple drawings on the 
board or easel paper. Children point 
to those that are the same or those 
that are different. Suggestions: With 
the side of a piece of chalk, animals 
are easily drawn by the “ball method.” 
Place the chalk on board or paper 
and move it round and round until 
the ball is the desired size for the 
main body of an animal. In a like 
manner add the head. Then add 
other characteristics such as the tail, 
the ears or the elephant’s trunk. A 
little practice gives proficiency in this 
art. Permanent cards for the teacher’s 
file can be made by drawing figures 
with scrap crayon. 

Talk About Colors. Teacher has 
cards of various colors. At first use 
two or three colors. Teacher shows 
colored card, e.g., red. Child names 
an object of the same color saying, 
“My sweater is red.” 

What Did You See? Place five or 
six objects on a tray or table. Chil- 
dren observe. Cover objects and ask, 
“What did you see?” Ask one child 
to name as many as he can remember. 
Change some of the objects and re- 
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Find the Places. Begin by placing 
three objects in a row, e.g., a cap, 
a mitten and a ball. Children observe 
the order of the objects. All hide 
eyes. Teacher or child changes the 
order of the objects. Children look, 
and one is chosen to put the objects 
in their former places. 

I Went to the Window. Group sits 
near window. Designated child goes 
to the window, returns to the group 
and reports, “I went to the window 
and saw ” Variation: To 
develop keeping a sequence of ideas in 
mind, next player reports what fore- 
going player or players have seen and 
adds one additional thing that he sees. 

Picture Puzzles. Enlist aid of some 
children in the intermediate grades to 
make puzzles for the kindergarten. 
Appropriate magazine covers or pic- 
tures from calendars should be 
mounted on durable cardboard. Tab- 
let backs are good mounts. Paste 
should cover mount and picture laid 
in place and then weighted until dry. 
A number of pictures should be cut in 
two uneven parts and the matching 
pieces placed in envelopes. Other pic- 
tures should be made into puzzles re- 
spectively of three, four, five or six 
parts. Each puzzle should be placed 
in a durable envelope. Puzzles may be 
used for testing or “just for fun.” 

Matching Colors. Place three sheets 
of colored paper two or three feet 
apart on the floor in front of the 
group. Three balls of matching colors 
are given to the children. Each child 
places the ball on the matching col- 
ored sheet. 

Animals and Their Young. Have a 
collection of pictures of animals and 
their young. Plan activities to in- 


troduce them to the group. Later 
when several are known, place picture 
of parent animals and young on the 
chalk rail or table. Children match 
parent animal with young and name 
each. Correct names should be used. 

Finding What Goes Together. Set 
aside a box in which to put things 
that are used together. Encourage 
children to bring objects for this box. 
Objects will appear such as pencil 
and tablet, plastic cup and saucer, 
doll’s shoes and socks, can and can 
opener, hammer and nail, comb and 
brush. 


Extending Reading Readiness 


The child who cannot find “the cat 
with the missing tail” in these early 
games should not be introduced to 
more difficult discrimination tests. But 
by late spring of the kindergarten 
year, there may be some who are 
ready for more advanced steps. 

For these the teacher may want to 
make “configuration” cards. These 
cards should be cut from tag board or 
art paper not smaller than 414” x 12”. 
Words to be met in early reading can 
be lightly lettered on the card. To 
make the configuration, draw around 
the word with a series of straight 
connected lines, thus making a word 
pattern or configuration of the word. 
The figure so drawn is then cut out. 
By laying several sheets of material 
together several configurations can be 
cut at once. Activity: Use these con- 
figurations by pinning those to be ob- 
served in a row and asking the child 
to match like words or to remove the 
unlike word from a group of three. 

Chil” :n successful in locating like- 
nesses and differences in configura- 
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tions of words may take another step, 
that of finding a word that is different 
in a series of words. These words are 
presented on card strips in large 
manuscript or stamped lettering. No 
attempt is made to teach the names of 
these words. 

Again follow general instructions 
for finding sharp likenesses and dif- 
ferences. For example, you may put 
up three words FUNNY FUNNY 
WAS with the direction “Touch the 
words which look alike.” Or “Touch 
the word which is different.” 

Words used should be those to be 
met in reading. The purpose here is 
simply to sharpen the child’s visual 
discrimination in finding large differ- 
ences in the appearances of the words. 


In Conclusion 


The typical reading readiness work- 
book begins with a few pages of pic- 
tures having likenesses and differ- 


ences, a few pages of geometric figures 
and so on for some forty pages. Dr. 
Edward W. Dolch has said, “This is a 
speed of progression entirely beyond 
any possibility of natural perceptual 
growth. If the first stages of the book 
fit the child’s stage of perceptual 
growth, the last pages are impossible. 
And if the last pages are appropriate, 
the first are too easy to be of much 
teaching value.”? 

Dr. Dolch concludes that the typi- 
cal reading readiness workbook is not 
planned so much to develop readi- 
ness as to determine whether reading 
readiness has been developed. He 
adds, “There must be before (the 
workbook) a long period of games 
and handling of all kinds of materi- 
als.” It is to that period that the 
kindergarten teacher turns her atten- 
tion. 


1 Edward W. Dolch, Psychology and Teach- 
ing of mee Champaign, Illinois: Gar- 
rard Press, 1951. 


New Pamphlets for Teachers of Reading 


“Experience Charts, A Guide to 
Their Use in Grades 1-3.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin No. 13, 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York. May 1952. 18 pp. No 
price quoted. 

Four major questions are answered 
in simple language and specific illus- 
trations: (1) What is the place of ex- 
perience charts? (2) What purposes 
can they serve? (3) What might be 
the teacher’s role (4) What are the 
minimum standards for chart making? 


“Getting Ready to Read” by Do- 
rothy May Koehring. Educational 
Service Publication No. 15, Bureau of 
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Extension, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, 1952. 40 pp. 25¢. 
This booklet answers the main 
questions about readiness for begin- 
ning reading with extensive illustra- 
tions from classroom experiences. 


“Guiding Primary Children With 
Emphasis on Pre-Reading Activities” 
by Elizabeth Brown and Louise Sires. 
Educational Service Publication No. 
7, Bureau of Extension Service, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Revised, 1952. 36 pp. 20¢. 

A handbook of suggestions for an 
enriched program of meaningful ac- 
tivities with a maximum of specifics. 


Language and Personality Development 


by Dorothea McCarthy 
School of Education 
Fordham University 
Bronx, New York 


Teacuers of English find themselves 
in an especially crucial position in 
the school curriculum and one for 
which their training has not always 
prepared them adequately. They 
have been armed with a knowledge 
of literature, techniques of composi- 
tion and rules of grammar. They 
have learned methods of teaching 
reading and the allied language arts, 
but they are constantly confronted 
with problems regarding the people 
they teach. 

Their students come to them with 
an extensive variety of language 
skills which are reflections of a wide 
variety of personalities and past ex- 
periences. The first-grade teacher has 
long been struggling with the 
marked individual differences in her 
classes. She has been frustrated by 
the silent children who come to her 
with little speech, or whose speech 
is so defective as to be a serious han- 
dicap in oral communication and 
in learning to read, to spell and to 
write. For effective use of oral lan- 
guage is an essential precursor to 
the other language arts. 

The high school English teacher 
is continually confronted with in- 
adequately prepared pupils suffer- 
ing from an accumulation of educa- 
tional 


disabilities which render. 


many of them practically illiterate. 
Even at the college level, professors 
find students who read so slowly as 
to be unable to keep up with assign- 
ments, and those whose persistent 
grammatical, spelling and punctua- 
tion errors, as well as inadequacies 
of oral and written expression, should 
have been overcome much farther 
down the educational ladder. 

The use of the mother tongue is 
at the very core of the educational 
process, for without reasonable fa- 
cility in the use of language in its 
various forms, the individual is un- 
able to make satisfactory progress in 
most areas of the curriculum. 

Thus, teachers are concerning 
themselves more and more with the 
individuals they are expected to 
teach, and are asking themselves why 
there are such marked individual dif- 
ferences in verbal skill, why some 
pupils are so utterly lacking in lan- 
guage proficiency, and what can be 
done in order to realize a better pro- 
duct in a larger percentage of their 
students. English teachers and speech 
therapists are turning more and 
more to those trained in psychology 
and education for help with these 
problems. They seem eager for what- 
ever bits of information research in 
these other disciplines has revealed. 
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Psychologists too, are becoming 
increasingly aware of the basic role 
of language in the mental develop- 
ment of the individual, and an ever 
increasing volume of research in this 
area has appeared in recent years. 
As attention is turned more and 
more to the individual as a whole, 
the developmental or genetic aspects 
and the clinical study of deviant 
cases converge in a more dynamic 
account than has heretofore been 
available, with emphasis on the af- 
fective role of language and its rela- 
tion to the total personality. 

For indeed, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that personality is re- 
flected in every specimen of lan- 
guage usage both oral and written. 
It is shown, not only in content, but 
also in manner and form of expres- 
sion. As Goldstein points out in his 
organismic approach to language, 
every individual speech performance 
can be understood only in relation 
to the function of the total organism 
in its endeavor to realize itself. 


Understanding the Yesterdays 


In order to understand an indi- 
vidual at any stage it is essential to 
acquire a developmental point of 
view which means to have an under- 
standing of the complex process of 
growth. As Kelman has aptly stated, 
we must recognize that “every per- 
son has had a yesterday, has a today, 
and will have a tomorrow. He is 
being and becoming and growing, 
and at any moment he shows first 
one, then another aspect of his 
wholeness.” 

The teacher then, at any stage or 
level must inquire about, and try 
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to understand, the various yester- 
days that her pupils have experi- 
enced. The more deeply she can 
know and understand their yester- 
days, the better she will understand 
their behavior and assist their learn- 
ings of today, and the better founda- 
tion and plan she will be able to 
make for their tomorrows. 


The “Language” of Infancy 

The literature on language devel- 
opment reveals several trends. First 
of all there has been an increasing 
interest in research at the earliest 
levels of infancy. Studies of the pre- 
linguistic babblings have yielded 
astounding results which emphasize 
the importance of the experiences 
the child has even in the first months 
of life. The baby does not use real 
words with meaning until after he 
has established regular breathing, 
which is the first and biologically 
most important function of the or- 
gans of speech. 

Neither does he talk until he has 
considerable experience with solid 
food, which affords important pre- 
liminary exercise of the speech or- 
gans in mastication. This is a sec- 
ond biologically essential function 
of these sensitive and complex or- 
gans. The baby also acquires front 
teeth before he is able to make den- 
tal sounds and certain other con- 
sonants, and his learning to sit up 
and to stand up and to walk proba- 
bly play an important role in en- 
abling him to utter nasal sounds. 
Speech is therefore a third function 
superimposed on a complex and 
delicate group of organs. 

The first sounds are usually vowels, 
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and real words do not appear until 
the number of consonants exceeds the 
number of vowels in the child’s bab- 
bling. Those who have had the pa- 
tience to analyze the utterances of 
infants phonetically have found that 
the increase in the number and 
kinds of consonants seems to have 
real developmental significance. 

Such measures show that girls are 
superior to boys from the very onset 
of true speech and that babies raiscd 
in hospitals and orphanages where 
there is a minimum of personal 
attention are much more retarded 
in all aspects of their development 
than children raised in family set- 
tings. Their language development 
suffers most severely of all and with 
long-lasting effects. 


Mother-Child Relationships 


In general, the studies seem to 
indicate that the greater the amount 
and the more wholesome the quality 
of the mother-child relationships in 
infancy, the more advanced is the 
child’s language development. The 
mother is indeed the mediator of 
the culture to the child for she is 
the child’s first language teacher. 

If the mother is an adequate, se- 
cure, confident person who really 
loves her baby, talks to him often, 
fondles him and makes the baby 
fee! emotionally secure in the very 
way she feeds and tends him, she 
will facilitate his language growth. 
If she is an insecure person herself, 
worried, anxious or so full of atti- 
tudes of emotional immaturity that 
she cannot welcome and measure up 
to the responsibilities of motherhood, 
the child will not talk early or well. 


The mother’s anxieties and tensions 
are then transmitted to the child in 
everything she does or doesn’t do 
for him. The child may then show 
his anxiety in some form of retarda- 
tion or defect in language develop- 
ment. 

It is evident that the amount and 
kind of linguistic stimulation a 
child has had, even in the cradle, 
does much to determine the degree 
of language facility he brings to the 
school situation. Goldfarb found, 
for example, that children who were 
institutionalized for their first three 
years and who lacked warm personal 
attention in infancy developed pas- 
sive, apathetic personalities and be- 
came virtually impervious to envi- 
ronmental stimulation. Such results 
have been reported also by Ribble 
and by Spitz in this country, by 
Freud and Burlingham in England 
as well as by Roudinesco and Appell 
in France. 

Only children, on the other hand, 
who probably have a maximum of 
prolonged personal attention and 
verbal stimulation from their moth- 
ers are the most precocious verbalists. 
Twins, however, and other multiple- 
birth children, who always have to 
share the mother and never have 
her entirely to themselves in this 
significant period, are usually re- 
tarded in language growth. 


Pre-School Langauge Experiences 


An interesting study by Milner 
has shown that first-grade children 
who score in the lowest third of 
their group in language do not have 
breakfast with their parents. No 
adult talks to them before school in 
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any two-way conversation. Some 
hear only orders, cautions and in- 
structions in one-way conversation. 
Neither do these children have any 
opportunity for real give-and-take 
conversation at supper, nor do they 
receive any outward show of affec- 
tion or evidence of genuine accept- 
ance from their parents. 

The children who do well in read- 
ing and language in first grade, on 
the other hand, have much two-way 
communication with adults and 
other members of their families at 
breakfast, before school, at supper, 
and they are the recipients of con- 
siderable spontaneous outward show 
of affection in the family circle. 

Those high in language scores are 
subjected to controlling, preventing 
and prohibiting disciplinary techni- 
ques; whereas the poorer linguistic 
performers in first grade are liber- 
ally treated to direct physical pun- 
ishment by either or both parents 
which they rightly interpret as evi- 
dence of rejection. 

As they stay in school longer some 
of these poor performers in the lan- 
guage arts make little or no progress. 
Some articulate poorly, others stut- 
ter and still others fail to learn to 
read. The more severe cases may 
find their way to a child guidance 
clinic for remedial reading or speech 
correction work. 

Just as psychologists learn much 
about the normal from the study of 
the abnormal, so too, teachers can 
learn much about the dynamics of 
the teaching process by carefully 
studying cases in which they have 
failed. The serious educational dis- 
ability cases are merely the extreme 
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deviates, who by their failure can 
give valuable clues as to the factors 
that are operative in the more num- 
erous, but less serious, cases of re- 
tardation that never actually find 
their way to the clinician, but who 
could progress more adequately if 
their problems were understood and 
the handicapping circumstances alle- 
viated in the classroom. 


Related Language Disorders 


When the psychologist studies a 
child presenting a language disorder, 
he usually finds that the child who 
is referred for one outstanding symp- 
tom has been a problem in one way 
or another in language development 
all along. He may now be a third- 
grade child unable to read a primer, 
but in all probability his history 
will show that he was slow in be- 
ginning to talk, or he lisped or 
stuttered at one time or another; for 
rarely do language disorders appear 
singly or in isolation. They usually 
appear as a group or syndrome in 
the same individuals much more 
often than would be expected by 
chance, and they go through phases 
in which some symptoms are more 
pronounced than others. 

In a group seen in one clinic, 
three-fourths of the non-readers of 
normal intelligence had also shown 
delayed speech, lisping, stuttering or 
articulatory defects at some time; 
the majority having two or more 
such oral symptoms in combination 
with the reading disorder. About 
one-fifth of the stutterers had also 
had difficulty in learning to read, 
and two-thirds of them had addi- 
tional speech symptoms in spite of 
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having superior intelligence. 

When the personalities of indi- 
viduals presenting some form of lan- 
guage disorder are studied carefully, 
it appears that they rarely make a 
satisfactory life adjustment. Their 
language is merely one symptom of 
personality disorder. The speech and 
language of a person are an extremely 
delicate thermometer indicative of 
his state of mental health. It is an 
instrument which some clinicians 
are just beginning to learn how to 
read. Let us hope that the day is 
not far off when every teacher of 
English and the language arts will 
be able to read it accurately. 


The Stutterers 


The personality picture presented 
by those having language disorders 
is not always the same, however. 
The stutterers are usually above 
average in intelligence. They are 
quiet, shy, submissive, fearful, timid 
but full of pent-up hostility and re- 
sentment, especially hostility toward 
their mothers. This hostility they 


_dare not express, for their mothers 


are usually very domineering, yet 
over-protective and extremely con- 
cerned with health problems. If stut- 
terers can break away from their 
mothers, they often show marked 
improvement, but because of the 
over-protective behavior of their 
mothers it is often difficult for them 
to achieve normal independence 
even by maturity. 

They come from tense, neurotic 
families having extremely high stand- 
ards, and usually with some history 
of stuttering in the background. 
Such parents have tended to become 


tense and to give their children un- 
due attention when they show the 
normal hesitancies in their speech 
during the pre-school period. The 
child thus learns to get attention by 
hesitant speech and often becomes 
fixated on this level. 


Submissive Non-Readers 


Some non-readers are very similar 
to the stutterers in their personali- 
ties, for they too show a pattern of 
submission and marked immaturity. 
Sometimes they are the babies of 
their families by several years. They 
act much younger than their ages 
and are babied in every way by 
over-protective families. Their so- 
cial adjustment with their peers is 
usually quite inadequate; they are 
often very jealous of their brothers 
and sisters and have practically no 
skills in sports or other assets to 
make them feel accepted and to en- 
able them to gain recognition. Of- 
ten the symptomatic over-protective 
attitudes of their parents are actually 
a disguised form of rejection. 


Aggressive Non-Readers 


Not all non-readers present this 
picture, however. Most of those 
whose over-protective parents are 
willing and anxious to do something 
to help them by securing tutoring 
or remedial services fall into this 
submissive, emotionally immature 
pattern. The other large group who 
are more troublesome to classroom 
teachers are sometimes seen in free 
clinics usually upon school referral. 
They present in contrast an aggres- 
sive pre-delinquent syndrome. 

In any group of delinquents or 
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severely disturbed children there 
will be found a large number of non- 
readers, and among those who do 
read there are usually severe degrees 
of retardation. Also, in any group 
of non-readers who go without spe- 
cial help, there develop secondary 
symptoms of bullying, fighting, as 
well as the usual variety of trouble- 
some, attention-getting behaviors of- 
ten culminating in truancy and per- 
haps even in stealing and running 
away. It is merely a matter of time 
and orientation whether they are 
classified as non-readers or as de- 
linquents. 


These children who present what 
I call the aggressive syndrome are 
those who in first grade were not 
getting affection, but instead were 
receiving severe punishment. Their 
parents are openly rejecting them, 
often showing preference for a sib- 
ling and giving them no reason to 
feel secure. Such children are just 
as worried, anxious and confused as 
the submissive non-readers, but in- 
stead of being overwhelmed by their 
problems, they meet them aggres- 
sively. 

It seems therefore, that these fail- 
ures in the language arts, no matter 
which personality syndrome they 
show, are basically insecure, worried, 
anxious children who are much 
more concerned, often on an uncon- 
scious level, about basic emotional 
problems in their lives, than they 
are about the difference between a 
“b” and a “d” or between “was” 
and “saw”. As one very immature 
ten-year-old boy said in one of his 
therapeutic sessions, in which he 
frankly verbalized about his jealousy 
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of his pre-school sister, “I just can’t 
wait to get home from school to see 
what my mother and my sister are 
doing. I'm afraid they will do some- 
thing behind my back. I just can’t 
think with all these things on my 
mind.” 

One child who can tell us these 
things can help tremendously in 
showing what to look for in others 
who are less articulate. Another 
eleven-year-old with a submissive 
syndrome began to read almost over- 
night when it was brought out in 
therapy that he was acting in every 
way more like a four- or five-year- 
old, and that children of that age 
don’t read either. He was thinking 
of himself as a pre-school child and 
acting accordingly. When his moti- 
vation was interpreted to him and 
when his mother was helped to re- 
lease him and let him grow up so- 
cially and in other ways as well, his 
reading practically took care of it- 
self with little formal remedial 
work. 


Need for Warmth and Understanding 


It seems that the submissive chil- 
dren are easier to help, for all the 
normal growth processes are in favor 
of their growth and improvement. 
Over-protective parents can 
helped to enjoy their children at 
more mature levgls and to develop 
outside interests, so that the child is 
freed to grow up emotionally#&The 
aggressive children, however, seem 
more difficult to help, as it is almost 
impossible to find a substitute for 
mother love, which should be every 
child’s birthright. Both groups, how- 
ever, need warmth, acceptance and 
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understanding. The tutor or reme- 
dial teacher or even the regular 
classroom teacher will find that much 
more will be accomplished if she 
can build up the child’s feeling of 
security and make him feel worth- 
while and wanted. If she lets books, 
materials, methods and techniques 
stand between her and the child, 
little will be accomplished. 

It is also essential to avoid creat- 
ing guilt feelings in the parents of 
such children, as that will only fur- 
ther complicate the picture. Par- 
ents are usually the worst persons 
in the world to try to help seriously 
retarded children, for they are so 
emotionally involved that their ef- 
forts may only exaggerate the prob- 
lem and they may still further re- 
ject the child when they become 
more fully aware of his learning 
difficulties. One mother, who spent 
two hours with her daughter every 
night over her reading, was giving 
the child no attention in other ways. 
It was proving more satisfying to 
that child not to learn to read. For 
her, failure had become a useful de- 
vice to secure maternal attention 
which she had been unable to se- 
cure in any other way. 


Emotional Insecurity the 
Prime Cause 


In the past the emphasis has been 
on the fact that the child with a 
speech or reading disorder is a prob- 
lem because he cannot talk or read 
normally and that the disorder caus- 
es him to become a problem in 
other ways. Such secondary factors 
do operate in the later stages to 
complicate the picture, but the more 
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basic question is, “Why did these 
children fail to learn to read or to 
speak normally in the first place, 
with presumably normal endow- 
ment and with the usual methods 
of instruction?” Both the behavior 
disorder and the language disorder 
are due to the same primary cause; 
namely, emotional insecurity. Reme- 
dial reading and speech work mere- 
ly treat symptoms; they do not treat 
causes. If the reasons for the diff- 
culties have cleared up, the remedial 
work may be effective. If they are 
still operative, little or no improve- 
ment results. The remedial teacher 
or speech therapist who has an out- 
going, warm personality, and who 
has a genuine interest in children, 
who can make remedial sessions 
something akin to psychotherapy is 
most likely to do a really effective 
job that will have lasting rather 
than temporary results. 

If these ideas based on clinical 
observations are correct, a number 
of other things become evident. The 
children in the schools of today have 
grown up in a confused world and 
they are being brought up by wor- 
ried, insecure adults who are living 
far from ideal family lives which 
would tend to give children security. 
Depression, war and post-war years 
with enforced separations, housing 
shortages, etc., are the kinds of times 
that try men’s souls, and make it 
difficult for parents to welcome chil- 
dren and to assume their full share 
of responsibility as parents. Our 
very culture makes it difficult to 
welcome children fully and com- 
pletely as they should be welcomed 
without mixed feelings of doubt and 
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ambivalence. Then too, parents of 
today’s school children were not ade- 
quately prepared for marriage and 
parenthood, for many of them grew 
up with the illusion that marriage 
would be one prolonged honeymoon. 
This only leads to emotional imma- 
turity and subsequent frustration 
which is often taken out on children 
in various patterns of rejection. 

We hear much criticism of the 
schools of today for what they are 
not accomplishing in the teaching 
of the three R’s. In many communi- 
ties schools are having to take the 
blame for many things that are 
really due to lacks in the homes that 
these children come from. Parents 
have delegated too much authority 
to the schools and have slipped out 
from under their responsibilities. It 
is high time that parents assumed 
their proper responsibilities and got 
back on the job. Then many of 
these problems will not arise or will 
take care of themselves. 


Planning a Preventive Program 


' This picture is not a pleasant one, 
but it is time we faced these facts, 
unpleasant as they are, and planned 
a preventive program. Such a plan 
should be a community-wide mental 
health program designed to help 
every individual attain emotional 
maturity. The most effective ap- 
proach or implementation of such 
a program would involve: 

1) Improvement in child caring 
practices by encouraging proper nur- 
ture of infants. Let mothers enjoy 
their babies and feel confident in 
their ability to care for them. The 
rooming-in plans and_ self-demand 
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schedules being tried out in many 
hospitals are fine steps in the right 
direction. Mothers should be en- 
couraged to talk to their babies, thus 
giving them linguistic and intellec- 
tual stimulation, just as they give 
them opportunity for physical exer- 
cise. 
2) We need intensive programs 
of pre-parental education for youth 
at the secondary school level. This 
should not be put off until a course 
on marriage toward the end of col- 
lege. Many will never get to college, 
and many young people, both those 
who go to college and those who do 
not, experience romances at the high 
school level which do much to in- 
fluence their later adjustment to 
others and color their approach to 
parenthood. 

3) All the way up and down the 
educational scale there is need for 
much more individualization of in- 
struction by carefully selected and 
well-trained teachers who are well- 
rounded, well-adjusted personalities 
who can give their pupils a feeling 
of warmth, affection and emotional 
security and worthwhileness, and 
who are not afraid to give praise 
and to make occasions on which 
praise can be given. 

4) Remedial programs should be 
made available to children already 
showing signs of disabilities in lan- 
guage. This help should be utilized 
as early as the problem is recognized 
in order to avoid the accumulation 
of secondary problems and bad atti- 
tudes. It should not be deferred to 
the junior high school level. Reme- 
dial teachers should be chosen on 
the basis of personality characteris- 
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tics and genuine interest in children 
rather than merely on the basis of 
knowledge of subject matter or skill 
in methods of teaching. 

5) Finally, school psychologists 
when available should be utilized 
more effectively than they often are. 
They should be utilized in a pre- 
ventive program working with the 
youngest children and their parents, 
helping to bridge the gap from home 
to school, which is one of the most 
important transitions in the emo- 
tional weaning of the child. One 
private school in the Boston area 
where this was done virtually elimi- 
nated a high rate of educational dis- 
abilities in the course of three years. 

If secure children can come to a 
friendly teacher who provides a re- 
laxed classroom atmosphere free 


from anxiety-producing situations, a 
large percentage of the functional 


educational disabilities, especially 
those in language, can be prevented. 
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IN A CAREFULLY documented report 
of forty-four pages, Dr. William S. 
Gray and Dr. William J. Iverson an- 
swer the question “What should be 
the profession’s attitude toward lay 
criticism of the schools particularly 
with reference to reading?” 

This study appears in the Septem- 
ber 1952 issue of The Elementary 
School Journal. The fact that it oc- 
cupies the major part of the maga- 
zine is evidence of the importance 
that is attached to the criticism di- 
rected toward the schools. 

After analyzing a wealth of evi- 
dence, the authors point out that 
there is a growing spirit of criticism 
by the lay public and by members of 
the profession. Clearly neither group 
is satisfied with the results of the 
teaching of reading. 

What is the status of reading in- 
struction today? Is it better or worse 
than in years previous? After analyz- 
ing ten comparative studies of reading 
achievement, Professors Gray and 


Iverson conclude: 
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Our Attitude Toward Lay Criticism of the Schools 


1. “Achievement in silent reading 
is equal to, and appears, on the aver- 
age, to be somewhat greater than the 
achievement of several decades ago.” 

2. “The records indicate that pu- 
pils read more rapidly, on the average, 
and understand what they read some- 
what better than they did formerly. 
On the other hand, average achieve- 
ment in oral reading is not so high 
today as it formerly was. . .” 

3. “Individual schools and school 
systems vary widely when their pres- 
ent and former achievements in 
teaching reading are compared.” 

For those who are troubled about 
the nature and extent of chil- 
dren’s reading today, this report is a 
thoughtful, reassuring, and challeng- 
ing reply. For those who are faced 
with the criticism that “today’s chil- 
dren can’t read,” these pages are a 
veritable storehouse of ammunition 
in the form of carefully documented 
statements and thoughtful conclu- 
sions. 

Nancy Larrick 
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Ways to Organize the Reading Program 
In a Secondary School 


by H. Alan Robinson 
Director of Reading 
Central High School 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


EVERY TEACHER cannot be a full-time 
teacher of reading at the secondary 
level. Subject-mater demands allow 
for only part-time development of 
reading and allied skills. Certainly it 
is recognized that good listeners, 
speakers, readers and writers must be 
trained and the subject-matter teach- 
er must devote part of her time to the 
development of such abilities. How- 
ever, an organized reading program 
at the secondary level is needed to 
supplement and guide such work. 

What are the ingredients of such a 
program? Its needs are not insur- 
mountable. 


The Makings of a Program 


First and foremost, at least one 
trained person is needed, whether it 
be a junior high, senior high or com- 
bination of both. This reading special- 
ist, consultant, supervisor, or director 
must be well trained in the total field 
of language arts as many pupils will 
not be reading problems alone but 
will be disabled in the entire language 
area. The specialist must be able to 
direct help and furnish materials to 
the classroom teacher. 

If, for instance, spelling help is a 
greater need for a particular pupil, 
the specialist must be able to give 
practical assistance. He might diag- 


nose further and advise or, if the 
need is severe, work with the pupil 
on an individual basis. 

Such a specialist may be developed 
by sending an interested teacher for 
further training or by hiring some- 
one who is already trained. In select- 
ing or developing a specialist, atten- 
tion should be paid to the kinds of 
courses taken in addition to success- 
ful experience. Courses in theory 
should be bolstered, when possible, 
by courses in which actual teaching 
was done, with individuals and 
groups, under expert supervision. This 
is often best accomplished if the col- 
lege or university has its own reading 
clinic or laboratory. 

Secondly, adequate materials must 
be furnished. Subject-matter classes 
must have texts and supplementary 
reading materials which can be read 
by poorer readers. The specialist must 
have a variety of texts, workbooks, 
library books, games, tests, etc., which 
can be used for all levels of readers. 
Many secondary schools make the 
mistake of ordering reading skill texts 
for the artificial scholastic grade levels 
rather than for the actual reading 
levels of the pupils. 

After testing, the specialist will be 
in a position to know what materials 
are needed for skill development and 
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can help the classroom teacher select 
texts for group instruction. It is better 
to have no reading program at all 
than to order tenth grade materials 
for tenth graders who are reading on 
fourth and fifth grade levels. 

Although there are not as many 
materials published for the mature 
pupil reading at a low level as for 
poor readers in the elementary school, 
books and workbooks are available. 
It will often be necessary to choose 
subject-matter texts which were pub- 
lished for elementary-school use but 
which are mature enough in approach 
for junior or senior high school. It is 
wise to contact the publishers of basal 
texts and supplementary readers about 
particular needs. Science Research 
Associates’ Better Reading Books, 
Scott Foresman’s Basic Reading Skills 
for High School Use, and Merrill’s 
Reading Adventures are among a 
number which are especially useful. 

Third, the program must be given 
a permanent spot in the master 
schedule. Help in reading cannot be 
adequate if it is given for a week, 
skipped two weeks, then renewed, 
etc. The specialist, and any teachers 
who may be helping him, must meet 
pupils continuously if a sequential, 
beneficial program is to take place 
If only a limited amount of time is 
available for individual or small group 
instruction, it is better to deal with 
fewer pupils than to work with pupils 
only 6nce a week or less. For maxi- 
mum benefit such reading instruction 
should take place daily for not less 
than a half hour. 

If a reading program is new to a 
school, speed in development is not 
the prime objective. Teachers must 
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see the value in such a program and 
slow progress is better than enforced, 
or hindered, progress. Teachers should 
be asked to recommend pupils who 
might profit by individual or group 
instruction conducted by the reading 
specialist. The specialist may suggest 
testing to sec if there are others in 
need of help and also to get an idea 
of the general ability of the total 
school group. He will probably use 
informal testing procedures as well as 
standardized tests. 

Once the specialist has shown that 
some gains can be made with the 
pupils he has worked with and that 
there is value in testing and retesting 
during a school year, teachers will be 
more ready to ask for assistance and 
take suggestions tor classroom pro- 
cedures. The specialist might teach 
some demonstration lessons and do 
some observing with the permission of 
teachers. Only after such a relation- 
ship exists between reading special- 
ist and subject-matter teachers can 
the reading program develop further. 

In many schools the responsibility 
for the reading program lies within 
the scope of the English department. 
It has long been my opinion that the 
guidance department should take on 
that responsibility or that there should 
be a separate reading department. Al- 
though much of the group instruction 
in reading skills may take place in 
English classes, a reading disability 
involves the whole child and his per- 
formance in all subject-matter areas. 

No matter where the responsibility 
lies, a suitable program can be ar- 
ranged, if a trained person is avail- 
able, adequate materials are present, 
scheduling difficulties are solved, and 
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teachers see that a reading program 
can be profitable. 


Suggested School Plans 


Many plans are possible according 
to the needs and limitations of a 
particular school. The plans which 
follow are those which I know of or 
have found helpful. They are offered 
here only as suggestions with the reali- 
zation that they must be adjusted and, 
perhaps, combined for use in a variety 
of school situations. 

Plan A. All pupils are tested. The 
reading specialist, aided by classroom 
teachers, selects the poorest readers 
(with the capacity to progress in read- 
ing) for small group or individual 
instruction. The number of pupils 
handled will depend upon the special- 
ist’s schedule, needs of the individuals 
to be taught, etc. If the specialist has 
been able to train one or more 
teachers to do this work, naturally 
more pupils can be helped and the 
specialist can be freed to give more 
help to subject-matter teachers. Pupils 
will be taught not less than three 
times a week for a full school period 
and daily if possible. 

Whenever possible pupils will be 
taken from classes where the greatest 
needs in reading seem to exist. Often 
a schedule can be worked out with 
the English department. At times, 
especially in senior high school, it is 
impossible to schedule for reading 
help without disrupting the rest of 
the program. The practice of taking 
pupils from study halls is sometimes 
necessary but often ineffective at the 
secondary level for two reasons: (1) 
the poor reader usually needs the 
study periods in order to accomplish 
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part of his work; (2) the pupil is 
more likely to perform effectively if 
he believes the instruction takes place 
during class time rather than on his 
own time. 

In all cases, pupils should work in 
a regular classroom with plenty of 
blackboard space and movable seats 
when possible. Pupils should be al- 
lowed to move on from corrective in- 
structions as soon as they seem able 
to cope with the material at their 
grade levels. 

Plan B. All of Plan A should be 
used but in addition to this, teachers 
and the reading specialist will ex- 
amine the needs of pupils in each 
regular class group. The reading spe- 
cialist will recommend materials and 
procedures to be used with poor, 
average and superior readers in the 
classroom. A portion of the English 
period daily may be set aside for 
definite instruction in reading skil!s. 
If the teacher feels he can handle 1. 
the class may divide into two or three 
groups for different kinds of help. 
The reading specialist will have time 
scheduled to assist with problems, zive 
classroom demonstrations or observe 
for the purpose of helping teachers. 

Plan C. This plan is most effective 
at the junior high school level. Use 
all of Plan A. In addition the reading 
specialist, with the aid of the English 
department and speech therapist (if 
one is employed), organizes a lan- 
guage arts program as a supplement 
to the regular English curriculum. 
Pupils in need of corrective reading 
attend such classes daily while others 
attend public speaking, corrective 
speech, spelling, creative writing and 
advanced reading classes according to 
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need. This program is often difficult 
to achieve as it occupies( with the 
English class) two periods of the 
daily schedule. 

Plan D. This plan is also most 
effective at the junior high school 
level. Use all of Plan A. 

Thé length of the English period 
is doubled and taught by the same 
teacher. With the aid of the reading 
specialist this teacher cares for the 
regular English curriculum and also 
gives definite help in reading skills, 
spelling, etc. Such a program can 
easily be the beginning of, or can fit 
into, a core set-up. 

Plan E. Use all of Plan A. Group 
pupils on the basis of achievement in 
language or in reading alone. Some- 
times this grouping is used throughout 
the school program but most often is 
used for grouping English classes sole- 
ly. It then becomes easy to give pupils 
the special kind of help they need in 
the class set-up. In addition to the 
regular English work, pupils in low- 
est groups can obtain a great deal 
of corrective work in reading and 
spelling. 

Plan F. Use all of Plan A. The en- 
tire school may be grouped homo- 
geneously on the basis of achievement 
and intelligence. All retarded and 
average pupils may have reading pro- 
grams atranged for them during the 
English period or in additional classes. 
Superior pupils will receive no actual 
reading instruction in addition to 
usual classroom work. 


Teacher Cooperation 


The above plans presuppose that 
the reading specialist will work closely 
with teachers who are responsible for 
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group reading instruction. It is often 
valuable to conduct an_ in-service 
course in reading so methods and pro- 
cedures can be jointly understood. 
Through such a course subject-matter 
teachers can easily see the common 
needs in reading and can recognize 
the part they play in the total pat- 
tern. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
any plan of organization is the result 
of total school action. A reading pro- 
gram must be accepted by faculty and 
administration. A beginning program 
must not try to do too much at once. 
Results which are favorable, in a 
small way, will stand in good stead 
for future development. The big aim 
is a long-range program which will 
continue to have the support of all 
those concerned with it. 


Written for the Doctors 


EviwENTLY the nation’s physicians 
are interested in the “whole child” if 
we may judge by a series of articles 
by Paul Witty now running in To- 
day’s Health, monthly magazine of 
the American Medical Association. 

“Comics and Television” had a fea- 
tured place in the October, 1952, is- 
sue. This is to be followed by an 
article on gifted children in Novem- 
ber, and in December one on “Read- 
ing and the Way It’s Taught Today.” 
Dr. Witty is Professor of Education 
and Director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

In his article on comics and TV, 
Dr. Witty points out the opportunity 
such media present if rightly used in 
the community. 
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What Others Are Saying 
About the Teaching of Reading 


Reviewed by Muriel Potter 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


“Let’s Make Reading Fun.” Orville 
C. Rogers. Elementary English, Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 

A brief but effective article de- 
scribing how one teacher put into 
practice his conviction that “if you 
wish children to enjoy . . . books, 
you will have to like them yourself, 
or at least be familiar with them.” 
With the aid of a book list he 
launched a project in which the 
competitive element and grading or 
other external motivation were elimi- 
nated. He concludes, “It is difficult 
to measure the results of such a pro- 
gram but if one child develops a 
desire to read, then the program is 
a success.” 


“Climbing the Word Ladder in 
Reading.” E. W. Dolch. Elementary 
English, March, 1952. 

Professor Dolch analyzes numeri- 
cally the number of words taught in 
the primary grades for five different 
(unnamed) basic reader series. He 
points out briefly the necessity for 
controlling vocabulary, and reminds 
teachers of the sad fact that all words 
taught and so-called “familiar” at 
any level in a basal reader are not 
necessarily learned by all the chil- 
dren, and so are not really familiar. 
Thus a child may be constantly 
meeting many more “new” words 
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than the vocabulary control intend- 
ed. He gives the following sugges- 
tions for teachers: 

1. Review the book used last 
year, by re-motivating its reading in 
some interesting and meaningful 
way. During this children will pick 
up words they have missed or for- 
gotten. 

2. Go on with the next book, 
but plan to teach all the words, not 
just those supposed to be “new.” 

3. Give the “slow group” an 
easier book of another series. Dr. 
Dolch describes briefly the advan- 
tages of this plan, and its difficul- 
ties as well. 

4. Give the “slow children” re- 
view in the important words in their 
own word ladder. 

A brief description of Dr. Dolch’s 
own list of these important words, 
a “service list” built up from his 
own research, is the concluding sec- 
tion of the article. Dr. Dolch offers 
to send a copy of this list to any 
teacher who requests it. He is Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana. 


“Efficient Use of Geography Texts.” 
Annice Davis Elkins. NEA Journal, 
February, 1952. 

This article gives many clear and 
useful suggestions as to how to read 
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meaning into maps and_ pictures, 
how to build vocabulary, and how 
to organize ideas obtained from 
reading a text. It takes into con- 
sideration the fact that there will be 
a wide spread of reading ability in 
any classroom, and suggests ways of 
sharing and using information. 


“Reading and the Healthy Person- 
ality.” David H. Russell. Elementary 
English, April, 1952. 

Dr. Russell points out that re- 
search findings in this field are in- 
complete, but that moral and spirit- 
ual values are always to be found 
in good literature, and “good teach- 
ers have never waited for scientific 
verification. . . . At the moment the 
best leads seem to lie in the processes 
of identification and projection... . 
A good hypothesis at the moment is 
that the surest way for reading to 
exert subtle influences upon person- 
ality is to increase chances for iden- 
tification and projection. . . . (It) 
may increase understanding of a 
parent as when one reads of Jody’s 
father-mother relationships in The 
Yearling. It may help understanding 
of a friend as one feels the pinch of 
poverty with Eleanor Estes’ Moffat 
family. The real or imagined affilia- 
tion of oneself or an acquaintance 
with a character in a story may in- 
crease feelings of belonging by re- 
ducing the sense of difference from 
others.” 

Dr. Russell describes the emotion- 
al needs of children in our culture 
which may in part be vicariously 
satisfied by experiences in language 
arts, and concludes with suggestions 
for teachers who are concerned with 
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providing experiences in reading 
which serve these needs. 


‘Reading to Meet Emotional Needs.” 
Paul Witty. Elementary English, 
February, 1952. 

Professor Witty quotes a definition 
of bibliotherapy and carefully docu- 
ments the development of the con- 
cept of reading for satisfying per- 
sonal and social needs. At the North- 
western University Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, with which he is asso- 
ciated, a part of the treatment of 
a child may be the prescription of 
reading experiences related to his 
problems. 

Suggestions for the teacher who 
wishes to offer effective guidance to 
children in reading to satisfy their 
particular needs are given in detail. 
A number of book lists which would 
be useful to teachers planning such 
experiences for children are supplied 
in the footnotes. 

A case study is quoted to show 
the contributing effect of guided 
reading in the treatment of one 
child’s behavior difficulty. Treat- 
ment of two boys who, as non-read- 
ers, had to be taught to read as part 
of the resolution of their behavior 
problems is given in detail, and is 
an especially interesting part of the 
article. 


“Have We Over-Emphasized the 
Readiness Factor?” Glenn McCrack- 
en. Elementary English, May, 1952. 

Mr. McCracken attributes unusual 
improvement in the quality of a first 
grade reading program in his schools 
to the use of audiovisual aids, and 
further concludes that since the read- 


ing readiness tests used in his school 
did not accurately predict the subse- 
quent progress of each child in read- 
ing, these tests were ineffective and 
therefore invalid. In the absence of a 
more complete report of the methods 
and materials used in the expriment 
he describes, it is impossible to make 
any judgment on the validity or im- 
plications of the findings he reports. 


Recent Books on Reading 


Anderson, Irving H. and Dearborn, 
Walter F. The Psychology of Teach- 
ing Reading. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1952. 

This new graduate text places its 
emphasis on the review and interpre- 
tation of research in reading, but the 
authors believe “it should also be 
helpful to experienced teachers who 
have completed their formal train- 
ing, and to parents and others who 
wish to be enlightened on the subject 
of modern methods of teaching read- 
ing.” For readers who already have 
the vocabulary of educational re- 
search it brings together the fruit of 
almost fifty years of study of the read- 
ing process and the methods that 
have been tried in teaching it. 


Commission on the English Curri- 
culum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The English 
Language Arts. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 

This is the first of a projected series 
of five volumes on the language arts 
which is to cover language arts teach- 
ing from elementary school through 
college and preparation for teaching. 
Chapter 5, “The Pre-primary, Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Grades,” sur- 
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veys the problems in teaching these 
areas and suggests the content of the 
curriculum at each level. Other chap- 
ters especially recommended are 
“Language Arts and the Library” 
(Chapter 10), “The Challenge of In- 
dividual Differences” (Chapter 11), 
and “Reading and Semantics” (Chap- 
ter 17). This volume indicates the 
location on many teaching problems, 
and future volumes will no doubt 
contain more about methods and 
techniques of teaching. 


Gans, Roma; Stendler, Celia B.; and 
Almy, Millie. Teaching Young Chil- 
dren. Yonkers on Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1952. 

Interesting, readable and stimulat- 
ing, this book is highly recommended 
for teachers of primary grades, and 
may be equally interesting to those 
who deal with older children. Chap- 
ter 7, “The Child as a Reader,” is a 
good introduction to or review of the 
problems of the young child meeting 
printed symbols. 


Tinker, Miles A. Teaching Elemen- 
tary Reading. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 

In his introduction, Professor Tin- 
ker expresses clearly the purposes of 
his book: “The primary emphasis in 
this text is upon what pupils need 
in a developmental program of read- 
ing instruction . . . The present text 
proposes no revolutionary methods of 
reading instruction. By means of his 
evaluation and selection of what he 
believes to be the best principles and 
practices in the field, the writer at- 
tempts to present a well-balanced pro- 
gram of teaching developmental read- 
ing in the elementary school. . . .” 
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Reading Council News 


On Ocroser 18, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the I.C.I.R.I., met at the 
Hotel Paramount in New York City. 
Plans were made to strengthen and 
expand the organization. 

Dr. Paul Witty, Program Chair- 
man and President-Elect, announced 
plans for an open meeting of the 
Council on Monday, February 16, at 
2:30 p.m. during the conference of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City. The 
program will center around a discus- 
sion of current issues in the teaching 
of reading. 

The Board of Governors will meet 
the preceding afternoon at the Hotel 
Brighton. 


New Organization Chairman 


Dr. William Sheldon was intro- 
duced as the new Chairman of the 
Organization Committee to succeed 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts. Dr. Sheldon is 
Director of the Reading Laboratory 
of Syracuse University. 

The Organization Chairman works 
with Regional and State Chairmen 
for the purpose of organizing more 
local councils and increasing mem- 
bership. One of the services which 
Dr. Sheldon will try to build up is 
the operation of a speakers bureau 
to assist local groups in arranging ef- 
fective local meetings. 


New Local Councils 


Individuals who are interested in 
forming local councils are urged to 
get in touch with their State Chair- 
man listed on page 47. The persons 
listed below have requested informa- 
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tion about forming local councils in 
their areas. Others who are inter- 
ested are asked to get in touch with 
the one in their area who is now con- 
sidering the formation of a council: 
Arizona: Miss Leona Heinle, 254 
N. MacDonald St., Mesa. 
District of Columbia, Dr. Samuel 
Burr, Jr., American University. 
Illinois, Miss Mora Cunningham, 
Washington School, Downers Grove. 
Mr. Maurice Ferrero, 3761 Stella 
Blvd., Steger. 


Louisiana, Miss Mabel Collette, 
State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 


North Carolina, Don H. Parker, 
School of Education, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Ohio: Mrs. Elizabeth M. Lane, 
R.R. 9, Box 665, Dayton 4. 

Samuel B. Lee, O.D., 525 Walnut 
St., Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma, Miss Faria Campbell, 
320 N. Louisa St., Shawnee. 

Oregon, Miss Muriel L. Bentson, 
Rt. 1, Box 177A, Silverton. 

Rhode Island, Miss Marion I. 
Hood, 508 Central Ave., Pawtucket. 

Tennessee, Irving P. Filderman 
O.D., 811 Three Sisters Bldg., Mem- 
phis. 

Texas, Mrs. Elneita Stewart, 2602 
Eagle Street, Houston 4. 

Washington, Mrs. Helen Holly, 
10709 Dayton Ave., Seattle 33. 

West Virginia, Miss Corile Hill, 
Summerville. 

Canada, Herbert R. Libby, 475 W. 
42 St., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Pittsburgh Council on TV 


The Gerald A. Yoakam Council 
sponsored a TV program over Station 


WDTYV, Pittsburgh, on Sunday after- 
noon, September 22. A flood of tele- 
phone calls to the station immediately 
after the telecast was evidence of the 
great success of the program. 

It was presented as a public rela- 
tions service to parents. The purpose 
was to explain modern ways of teach- 
ing reading and thus to dispell mis- 
conceptions harbored by parents and 
other lay members of the community. 


Evaluation Techniques 
Continued from page 22 


Abuses.” The Reading Teacher, 
Vol. 5, No. 5 (May, 1952). 

5. Gessell, Arnold and Ilg, Frances 
L. Child Development. New 
York: Harper and _ Brothers, 
1949. 

6. Henig, Max S. “Predictive Value 
of a Reading Readiness Test and 
of Teachers’ Forecasts.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 50 
(September 1949), pp. 41-46. 

7. Hildreth, Gertrude. Readiness 
for School Beginners. Yonkers, 


New York: World Book Com- 


pany, 1950. 

8. Kottmeyer, William. “Readiness 
for Reading,” Elementary En- 
glish, Vol. 24 (December 1947), 
pp. 355-66, 528-35. 

9. Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psycholo- 
gy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 

10. Monroe, Marion. Growing Into 
Reading. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1951. 

11. Robinson, Francis P. and Hall, 
W. E. Concerning Reading 
Readiness Tests. Bulletin of the 
Ohio Conference on Reading, 
No. 3. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, March, 1942. 

12. Smith, Nila Banton. “Readiness 
for Reading.” Elementary En- 
glish. Vol. 27, (January-Febru- 
ary, 1950) pp. 31-39; 91-106. 

13. Witty, Paul A. and Kopel, David. 
“Preventing Reading Disability; 
The Reading Readiness Factor.” 
Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 22, (September 
1936). 


Dr. DONALD L. CLELAND 
Executive Srec’y-Treas., I.C.1.R.1. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PirrsBpuRGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


enclose $2 for annual dues. 

[] I enclose $50 for Life Mem- 
bership. 

[| 1 enclose $2 for the charter fee 
for a local council of the I.C.1.R.1. 
along with the names of five paid- 
up sponsoring members. 


Please make checks payable to Donald L. Cleland, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


[] Please send me information 
about forming a local council of 
the I.C.1.R.1. 
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1.C.1L.R.1. State Chairmen 


Arkansas, LANey J. Rozserts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 

California, Eucy McGovern, Kern Co. Board of Education, Bakersfield 

Connecticut, LEONARD Jou, State Dept. of Education, New Haven 

District of Columbia, Gerrrupe H. WiiuiaMs, Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington 

Florida, Lester K. WHEELER, University of Miami, Coral Gables 

Indiana, Mase. Cuter, Reading Clinic, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa, [Nez Pererson, Director Elementary Education, Sioux City 

Maryland, Grace A. Dorsey, State Dept. of Education, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, LEONARD J. SAvIGNANO, Public Schools, Needham 

Mississippi, RaLpu Sraicer, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 

Montana, Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 

New Jersey, Marion Lirrue, State Teachers College, Glassboro 

New York, Cuarites Joyce, 719 Sibley Tower Bldg., Rochester 

Oklahoma, Leva Curtis, Board of Education, Midwest City 

Oregon, Patrick A. KiLcation, Reading Clinic, University of Oregon, Eugene 


Pennsylvania, S. JuNe Smiru, County Department of Special Education, Lan- 
caster 


Rhode Island, Mary Vrinacco, Johnston 

South Carolina, Lee Row ann, State Dept. of Education, Columbia 
Tennessee, WiLt1e Stevens, George Peay College, Clarksville 

Texas, EveLyYN THOMPSON, University of Houston, Houston 


West Virginia, MartHa Cotrre.t, Director Elementary Education, Charles- 
ton 


Washington, WortH J. Ossorne, University of Washington, Seattle 
Hawaii, Rosert Kixawa, 1223 Fifteenth Avenue, Honolulu 


Canada, Marcaret A. Rosinson, Principal, Pauline Avenue School, Toronto, 
Ontario 


Ontario, Marion K. Harvie, Board of Education, Toronto 
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In the Next Issue 


The Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties will be the theme for sev- 
eral articles in the January issue of THe Reapinc TeacHer. One of 
this group will deal with the use and interpretation of formal diagnos- 
tic tests. Another will discuss the place of informal classroom diagno- 
sis by the teacher. 

“The Gifted Child and His Reading” will be the topic for an 
article by Dr. Ruth Strang of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In the same issue Dr. George Murphy, Director of Language 
Education, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, will report on his 
experience in developing greater reading interest. “Surround Them 
With Books” is the theme Dr. Murphy has chosen. 

Also Dr. Daisy M. Jones, Director of Elementary Education in 
Richmond, Indiana, is preparing an article on “The Right Start in 
Comprehension.” For these articles and many more, turn to the next 
issue of THe Reapinc TEACHER in January, 1953. 
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